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P. A.s Say: Buyers Market No Bed rr Roses 


New York—Mounting com- 
petition and rising expense of 
paperwork and handling are 
adding to manufacturers’ 
small-order expense. Result: 
Small-orders may be costing 
more than you, the buyer, re- 
alize. They also are earning 
some purchasing men reputa- 
tions as “disorderly” buyers. 

The swing back to close-to- 
the-vest inventories is giving 
many manufacturers new fits 
in filling small and odd lot 
purchase orders. And that’s 
one reason why more sales- 
men, under pressure from the 
home office, are giving indus- 


Small Orders Costly, Sellers Warn 


trial buyers an extra strong 
pitch these days to increase the 
size of their purchases—or at 
least cut down on a number 
of small-order shipments. 

The National Industrial 
Conference Board, reporting 
this week on a study of the 
small-order problems of 254 
firms, is especially critical of 
“hand-to-mouth” buying. 

@ The NICB study, listing a 
variety of ways companies 
seek relief from their small- 
order burdens, emphasizes that 
two-thirds of the firms report- 
ing use price differentials as a 
major weapon in this very 


“widespread” sales problem. 
@ More than one-fifth of the 
firms studied have instituted 
minimum order requirements. 
“Too many small orders are 
merely the result of disorderly 
buying habits,” the NICB re- 
port said in its sales-purchas- 
ing study. It noted “especially, 
a failure on the part of custom- 
ers to maintain reasonable in- 
ventory stocks.” 

Asserting that piecemeal 
buying is costly to both sup- 
plier and consumer, the report 
concluded that often “the ex- 
pense of placing and receiving 
(Turn to page 49, column 1) 


Million-Dollar Strike Fund 
Backs Union Wage Demands 


Washington—The big AFL-CIO industrial unions are girding for 
1960 bargaining battles with a brand-new million dollar strike fund. 
It is the first coordinated union strike treasury ever established. 

Walter Reuther’s industrial union department—with 65 unions 
and 6.7-million members—voted the fund earlier this month at a 


special union conference. 
start, and will be raised by $1 
per member donation of every 
industrial union taking part in the 
program. 

According to Secretary-Treas- 
urer James B. Carey, the pay- 
ments from the fund will be 
made to any union “on strike 
against an employer which is try- 
ing to put a union out of busi- 
ness.” This would appear to mean 
any union involved in a pro- 
tracted walkout. 

The first test may come in the 
major electrical industry negotia- 
tions, involving Carey’s Inter- 
national Union of Electrical 
Workers and four other AFL- 
CIO unions in negotiations with 
General Electric and Westing- 
house this summer. Carey, along 
with Reuther a promoter of the 
joint union fund approach, cites 
the electrical negotiations, to be- 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


The fund has an initial $1-million to 


Call Western Union 25— 
That's J & L's New Plan 
To Sell Stainless Steel 


Detroit—The nation’s fourth 
largest steel maker, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., will re- 
vamp its entire stainless steel 
marketing set up, switching from 
direct mill sales to independent 
distributors. 

A J&L spokesman told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK the new distribu- 
tion policy would have “no effect 
on prices. The distributor, or 
warehouse,” he said, “custo- 
marily enjoys a 10% discount 
on stainless sheet from the mill. 
An end user buying from the mill 
pays the same price as he would 
from a distributor.” 

M. K. Schnurr, J&L Stain- 

(Turn to page 50, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Discounting Has Erased some of the high prices on tags for 
fine papers, but P.A.’s soon may find shipping cartons and 
paper packaging costing a bit more. The story on p. 3 outlines 
the emerging price pattern in the paper industry. 


@ Anyone Want a Peacock? Many people apparently do, a 

Los Angeles P.A. found in tackling an unusual surplus dis- 
posal problem. In fact, as the story on p. 8 says, there were 
more bids than birds when 150 peacocks were put up for 


@ Moving Presents Many a Problem to P.A.’s in these days of 
plant expansions and relocations. Union Carbide had a king- 
size one in moving into a 53-story skyscraper. The problem: 
furnish the building. The solution: See pp. 28 and 29. 


@ Make or Buy—tThat's a poser for many companies. The 
story on p. 48 shows liow one firm, Fruehauf Trailer, switched 
from red ink to black after determining that its facilities could 


be used to make, rather than buy, many items it uses. 


GE Changes Price 
Policy in MoveTo 


Stop Discounting 


New York — General Electric 
Co. has taken the first step in a 
pricing policy change that could 
deal a heavy blow to wholesale 
discounting on electrical equip- 
ment. 

New evidence of this policy 
switch came to light when GE’s 
Rome, Ga. medium transformer 
department announced a 5% re- 
duction in handbook prices of 
medium transformers in the 
2,500 to 7,500 kva range. 

D. P. Lawton, general man- 
ager of the department, said the 
reduction, which went into effect 
May 2, was made to line up pub- 
lished prices with the market 
value prices at which equipment 
is being sold. 

Lawton said it will be his de- 
partment’s policy to keep chang- 
ing book prices as the market 
level changes, with a 5% differen- 
tial being sufficient to warrant the 
change. 

Another company executive 
told PURCHASING WEEK: “This 
policy is aimed at giving the pur- 
chasing agents the correct value- 
in-use price and_ eliminating 

(Turn to page 49, column 4) 


E. B. LONG, chairman of NAPA 
convention, gets L.A. resolution 


setting May 22-28 as P.A. Week. 


Just nice, smooth sailing. 


HOT POLYPROPYLENE flows from 


extruder unit like spaghetti. 


Speedup Process Boosts 
Polypropylene Challenge 
For Packaging Business 


Baytown, Tex.—The tremen- 
dous potential of polypropylene 
was underscored again last week 
when Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) officially opened a new 
plant that will make the plastic 
by a new continuous process. 

Most of the current output of 
the versatile plastic is being in- 
jection molded, but film makers 
are predicting the new material 
soon will give polyethylene and 

(Turn to page 50, column 1) 


——_- This Week’s 


@ Strikes, Shortages, Price Threats Vanish, 
But Long-Term Purchasing Problems Pile Up 


@ Headache List Now Topped by Finding Better 
Personnel, Cutting Inventory Costs, EDP Plans 


New York—You’'d think the P.A.’s life today would be more 
blissful than at anytime in the past year or so. 
no major shortages, no major price shakeups are on the horizon. 


No major strikes, 


But tackle a P.A. with this proposition, and his immediate reply 


is “you’re a thousand percent 
wrong.” 

PURCHASING WEEK reporters 
across the nation found that out 
to a man this week when they 
called purchasing executives to 
check their state of mind. It was 
one long tale of headaches. 

Why? 

What’s happened is this: For 
the last 10 months, the P.A. has 
been ultra-busy settling on-the- 
spot materials, price, and inven- 
tory crises. While his back was 
turned, longer-term problems 
quietly started piling up. So 
today, when he has a moment to 
look up, he suddenly is con- 
fronted with a sinister array of 
problems he didn’t have the 
chance to think much about be- 
fore. And it’s a pretty awesome 
sight. 

Topping the list, PURCHASING 
WEEK reporters found out, was 
this formidable quartet: 

@PERSONNEL: Purchasing 
departments in more and more 
companies are seeking people 
with both technical and adminis- 
trative abilities or people with 
technical backgrounds that can 
be carved into top drawer buy- 
ers. But, as one P.A. put it: 
“Top management wants more 
from purchasing yet they tighten 
up on budgets for personnel.” 

® TRANSPORTATION: The 
cost of transportation is fast be- 

(Turn to page 50, column 3) 


courses in a long time. 
. 


gest” problem: 


& 
Purchasing 
Perspective 


SIMPLE (?) ARITHMETIC—Total all purchasing executives’ 
problems (see story above) and most of them add up to a com- 
bination of costs and/or human relations, 

Purchasing problems are sharply defined, and answers won’t 
come easily. And it is pretty obvious that the purchasing man 
who just a year ago was scrambling 18 hours a day to back- 
log steel still hasn’t earned banker’s hours by virtue of the fact 
that the economy appears to be riding one of its smoothest 


Purchasing men believe they have some real tough problems 
in such areas as qualified personnel to meet changing tech- 
nological and buying conditions, v..dor relations, foreign buy- 
ing, and other major procurement situations. 
that inventory control, along with other aspects of production 
costing, needle virtually every buying man. 

Here’s how one procurement specialist at one of the nation’s 
largest aircraft and missile makers assesses purchasing’s “big- 


But it is clear 


(Turn to page 49, column 4) 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton.........+-++-+4+ 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton............+s+eeeee 
Senet, Billets, Pitts., Met tOM... 2. ccccccscvescccces 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt............0+++4- 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 
r,s rsconsiccteecosecoes 
ES ER Viv awebwriescenteeecccoess 
Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt..........seceeeeeereces 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 
Aluminum, pig, Ib 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib.............5eeeeeee 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib 


A Ws Me fin bs cede ees seneseneeess 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, EAN ey COE 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., Ib 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib................ 


FUELST 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal............. 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 
Kerosene, Gulf, Cargoes, gal 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib 
Seeeeene, GVMMNGES, CRMED, Ticino ccc ccccncccvecs 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib................e0000- 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt.........00..s0005 
Se, GN, EE, BOURDON. 55 cnc cececccecabesces 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 


PAPER 
—- Paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 


ee 


ee 


ee 


ee ee ee | 


Chipboard, SS § ee re se as 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 


BUILDING MATERIALS{ 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm.. 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm. 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm. . 

Fir plywood, 4%” AD, 4x8, dealer crid, fob mill, msf. . 


TEXTILES 

eae. 0. WE, chicasacav cid eanseess 
Se Ge Bs POW IDiiks és ons 506006 9563-64 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd.............. 
Rayon twill, 401%2”, 92x62, N.Y., yd.........eeeeee 
Ns as. bx ack ak woke ye) i bdbteewene 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, !ight native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 


+ Source: Petroleum Week ¢ 
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—__. This Week's 


ican 


Price Perspective 


MAY 16-22 


NEW 1960 WAGE PATTERN could have important economic reper- 
cussions. All trend signs point to labor contracts that are: 


© Basically moderate in cost—First quarter agreements, averaging out at 
about 3% a year, are considerably lower in cost than those noted for other 
recent years. 


@ Generally noninflationary—Since average productivity in manufacturing 
is expected to match reasonable wage boosts, there will be less than the 
usual amount of cost-price pressure. 


© Longer term—More and more contracts now call for deferred pay hikes 
into 1961 and 1962—permitting analysis of future wage costs long before 
they’re scheduled to go into effect. 

© Fringe benefit oriented—A larger proportion of over-all contract costs 
is being assigned to indirect employee benefits—like pensions, insurance, 
longer vacations, additional pay, etc. 

* * « 

A FEW PERTINENT STATISTICS point up the noninflationary aspects 
of current wage trends. 

(1) Take wage costs. Over the past 12 months hourly wage rates have 
only gone up about 3%. And it’s a steady trend—contracts signed in 
the first quarter of 1960, as noted above, reveal the same 3% figure. 

(2) Take productivity. Conservative corporate estimates place the average 
yearly boost in output per man hour at just under 3%. Labor puts it some- 
where above that figure. It seems a safe assumption to put it at 3% for 1960 
—particularly with all the new automated machinery now hitting the capital 
equipment market. 

(3) And now combine the two. Assuming your supplier is “average”— 
then his hourly wage costs will rise about 3% this year. But he will be able 
to turn out 3% more goods with the same workforce. Result: His unit labor 
costs remain unchanged. 

- 7 

THE TREND TO LONG-TERM CONTRACTS with their deferred pay 
clauses is actually nothing new. 

The Labor Department at the beginning of this year, for example, estimated 
that at least 2.6-million workers would receive pay increases in 1960 as a 
result of contract negotiations concluded in 1959, 1958, and even earlier. 

What is new, however, is the acceleration of this long-term contract trend 
in the past few months. 

Informed sources estimate that some 40% of all first quarter 1960 con- 
tracts call for wage boosts in 1961. That’s a pretty big proportion compared 
to 1959 and 1958—when only 33% and 24% of labor agreements con- 
tained such deferred pay clauses. 

Besides providing a basis for advance cost planning, the new trend has an 
added advantage. With workers under contract for longer periods of time, 
there’s less likelihood of strikes. 

& cs e 

THE GROWTH OF FRINGE BENEFITS is keeping pace with the trend 
toward long-term contracts. 

Here, too, there has been an acceleration in recent years. In 1950, for 
example, supplements to wage and salaries (fringe benefits) were 5.3% of 
direct wages and salaries. In 1958, this figure was up to 7.3%. By the end 
of 1959 it was 7.6%. 

Putting this another way—over the past decade fringe benefit costs have 
gone up over 43% (7.6% divided by 5.3%). 

For those firms still faced with cost-price pressures these additional “in- 
direct costs” could force some scattered price hikes. 


Inc., at 99 N. Broadway, 
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But Shipping Carton, 
Paper Packaging Costs 
Are Expected to Rise 


New York—P.A.’s may be 
able to trim current prices on 
their office and other fine paper 
purchases, but their shipping car- 
ton and paper packaging costs 
probably will increase slightly 
later in the year. 

That’s the picture that in- 
formed paper industry observers 
see emerging from these recent 
hikes: 


@ Most grades of fine paper 
went up $5 and $10 (mostly $10) 
a ton in the last two months. 


@ Kraft paper and multiwall 
paper bags went up in late 
March. St. Regis raised its kraft 
price $20/ton, and multiwall 
bags—made from kraft paper— 
will be boosted about 9% in 
early June. 


That’s why, when the figures 
are collected for the next two 
months, you'll see a sharp up- 
swing in the general paper price 
index (see chart at right). 

But some important paper 
products haven’t taken part in 
the recent price spurt. Paper- 
board tags have remained gen- 
erally stable, and some slippage 
—less than 5% —occurred in 
corrugated box prices in the sec- 
ond quarter. 

Given this total price situa- 
tion, the industry sees these pat- 
terns developing in the following 
product lines: 


@ Fine papers. Strong resist- 
ance to the higher prices for fine 
papers indicates a continuation 
of the discounting that has been 
going on in this area. According 
to reports, hard bargaining P.A.’s 
can get 3% to 5% below quoted 
prices on some grades. 

One Eastern converter, com- 
menting on coated paper, said, 
“A lot of merchants are jumping 
brackets (selling smaller quan- 
tities at prices quoted for large 
quantity lots). They act as if 
they’re hungry for business.” 

One reason for the price con- 
cessions is that supply is so 
plentiful. This situation is not 
eased by the new price levels. 
Time and again the comment was 
voiced, “business is spotty. Cus- 
tomers are keeping inventories 
low and buying only for use.” 


@ Paperboard and board prod- 
ucts. The paperboard industry 
has slumped mildly in recent 
weeks. The operating rate fell 
to the year low—86% —on April 


But it recovered to 92% the 
following week. And industry 
executives are unanimous in see- 
ing a quick pickup in production 
and firming of prices. 

As Harry Bettenforf, publisher 
of Paperboard Packaging, put it, 
“corrugated boxes should re- 
cover from their recent easing, 
and folding cartons look to be 
somewhat firmer. Demand should 
pick up from its slow start and 
raise consumption 3% to 4% 
over last year.” 

The _ prospective increase in 
demand is based on expectations 
of general business pickup and 
rising inventory levels in both 
hard and soft goods industries. 
The improvement in demand 
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should boost container and ship- 
ping carton prices by early fall. 
Any estimates of the extent of the 
boosts would be just guesswork 
at this time. 

In the words of one industry 
expert, “producers feel they’re 
due for substantial increases be- 
cause of low profit margins. But 
they’ve felt that way for a year 
or two. The competitive situa- 
tion scares them.” 


@ Linerboard. There is some 
anticipation that this kraft prod- 
uct will be going up soon because 


Office Paper Prices May Ease, Experts Say 


of the boost in kraft paper prices. 

However, many informed in- 
dustry people don’t go along with 
this opinion. They feel linerboard 
prices won’t go up, because the 
integrated merger trend of recent 
years has put more firms with 
raw material facilities in competi- 
tion with independent producers 
of linerboard. 

The integrated firms are out 
to get a larger share of the liner- 
board market—and this makes 
independent fabribators wary of 
raising prices despite cost in- 
creases. 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


= ‘ 


IN RELEASING SHELL MOLDS eg: 


Silicone Mold Lubricants Help 


For Immediate Release 


Production Reach Full Speed 


In any molding operation, sticking means trouble . 


production time, hours of costly maintenance. 


. + rejects, lost 


You can rid yourself of such problems for all time . . . just lubricate 
the molds with Dow Corning silicone release agents and your sticking 


problems are over. 


Matters not whether your product is made of 


rubber, plastic, glass, metal or some other material, Dow Corning 


mold lubricants are top assurance of best release 


stantial dollars, hours and material. 


.. + help save sub- 


Best Release, Better Products. Dow Corning mold lubricants provide 


uniform, stick-free operation. 


Silicones work better because they 


offer maximum heat stability . . . won’t melt and run off, won’t form 
heavy carbonaceous deposits. Available in different physical forms ... 
as compounds, fluids, emulsions, and in spray bombs... Dow Corning 
silicone mold release agents are readily adaptable to any type opera- 
tion, can easily be sprayed into tiny openings or rubbed on smooth 
areas. Each provides clean easy release, brings to life every surface 
detail . . . helps your product look its best and sell its best! 


Cutting Costs with Silicones. How many hours does your company 


spend cleaning molds? 


Your nearest Dow Corning office is the 
number one source for 
and technical service on silicones. 


information 


ATLANTA BOSTON 


Purchasing Week 


How many dollars on maintenance and 


CLEVELAND 


IN PLASTIC MOLDING 


replacement? Molds lubricated with 
Dow Corning Silicones show little 
build-up ... stay cleaner, last longer. 
Production costs stay down; profits up. 


Molders continually turn to Dow Corn- 
ing for newest developments and latest 
application information . . . standardize 
on Dow Corning silicone release agents 
to stop sticking, cut costs, increase effi- 
ciency, and improve product appear- 
ance. Whatever your molding operation, 
look to a Dow Corning release agent as 
the most likely means to the same bene- 
fits. Write for more information. 


Address Dept. 3605 for rapid reply. 


IN RUBBER RELEASE 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, BD. C. 


This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 


President Eisenhower went out of his way last week to point 
up a brighter tone in the business statistics. 

Primed in advance and without waiting for a question on the 
subject, he pulled notes out of a pocket at his press conference. 
He told reporters that employment jumped in April, unemploy- 
ment dropped, retail sales rose 3% over March, and that a 
re-examination of the figures for the first quarter showed the 
Gross National Product had reached $500-billion, $2-billion 
higher than earlier estimates. 


It was the most solid chunk of optimistic statistics since doubts 
about business became prevalent around the first of the year, 
and Eisenhower was plainly making the most of it. Usually he 
comments on business only in the broadest and most general 
terms 

The fact that Eisenhower took the lead this week and was 
ready with solid figures is convincing evidence that his economic 
advisors have ended their own doubts about 1960. Until the end 
of March, Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisors, wasn’t sure what to make of 
conflicting trends. But Saulnier told a meeting of bankers here 
this week that developments in April pointed toward a strong 
and growing economy the rest of the year. 

A bigger-than-estimated gain in inventories accounted for the 
rise in Gross National Product in the first quarter. When the 
Council of Economic Advisors first estimated the quarter at 
$498-billion, they figured inventories had risen at an annual 
rate of $9-billion. But when the details began coming in, the 
inventory gain was raised to around $10.5-billion. 

* * 2 

Manufacturing alone of the major employment sectors fail 
to show any improvement from March to April. 

The government’s employment report shows smart pickups 
from the weather-depressed month of March in construction, 
transportation, trade, services, and agriculture. 

But manufacturing employment held stable for the month 
when taking into account seasonal adjustments. In actual num- 
bers, a decline of about 113,000 manufacturing jobs is con- 
sidered normal between March and April—and that is just what 
happened. 

Bigger than usual layoffs in autos, metalworking, and machin- 
ery industries kept total manufacturing employment from show- 
ing any over-all improvement. 

* * e 


The organizing record of the industrial unions of the AFL- 
CIO is anything but good. At a meeting last week of top AFL- 
CIO leaders, the CIO crowd had to consider President George 
Meany’s informal estimate: The industrial unions have 800,000 
less members than when the two big labor groups merged back 
in 1955. 

The losses aren’t added up publicly—but in general it’s 
known that the Steelworkers have lost perhaps 200,000, the 
Auto Workers perhaps 75,000 or so, and other industrial unions 
have found their membership dribbling away, too. 

On the other hand, the old AFL craft unions, along with the 
retailing and service unions, have gained about 1.7-million, ac- 
cording to Meany. 

Some top industrial union officials keep arguing that they’d 
be better off if the AFL-CIO broke up. But despite the dis- 
sension, the executive council decided to go ahead with a fifth 
anniversary celebration next December. 
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Weekly on Records 

Week Year 

Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 2,102 2,137" 2,631 
Autos, units 142,874 135,515* 134,763 
Trucks, units 26,233 26,429* 27,480 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,788 7,945 7,722 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bb! 11,636 12,012 11,995 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 5,697 6,622 6,517 
Gasoline, thous bbl 26,924 27,507 27,003 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 79.7 81.3 79.8 
Container board, tons 154,711 155,927 158,595 
Boxboard, tons 97,240 99,088 96,940 
Paper operating rate, % 97.5 93.4* 95.0 
Lumber, thous of board ft 253,474 259,688 248,622 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,383 1,433* 1,373 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,139 13,300 12,659 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 385.8 530.4 415.6 


*Revised 
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Unions Vote Million-Dollar Strike Fund 


(Continued from page 1) 
gin this summer, aS a likely 
qualifier for the fund if they de- 
velop into a strike. 

At this point, many details are 
still unsettled. But the plan is to 
give the industrial unions a better 
bargaining position by lining up 
support from other big unions 
not involved in the disputes. 

Actually, in negotiations so 
far this year labor unions are 
scoring well. Settlements are av- 
eraging at about 8¢ an hour in 
wages, with some substantial 
fringe benefits—particularly in 
health and welfare—showing up 


for the first time in contracts. 

The latest pattern agreement 
came recently in the telephone 
industry—a 10¢-an-hour pack- 
age for 18,000 workers at North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. This 
agreement, the first in the indus- 
try, is expected to frame settle- 
ment terms for some 250,000 
Bell System workers in negotia- 
tions to carry on through the fall 
of 1960. 

Besides the 8¢ pay boost, the 
package includes a new “major” 
medical insurance plan, with a 
$15,000 maximum for union 


members and their dependents, 


Washington — Coastal steam- 
ship operators have been handed 
a blow by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a dispute 
over lower rail-water rates. 

The ICC action came in a 
ruling so complicated that it may 
take weeks for the rate experts 
to figure out just what the com- 
missioners ruled. 

Nonetheless, one thing is clear 
as a result of the decisions: The 


ICC Rejects Joint Rate Structure 
Asked by Coastal Steamship Lines 


train reinstituted its service and 
appealed to the ICC. 

Seatrain asked the Commission 
to require a new combined wa- 
ter-rail rate be set up which 
would be 5¢ a ton-mile lower 
than the all-rail rate. Seatrain ar- 
gued its operating costs were 
lower than the rails to justify the 
differential. 

The ICC in its decision last 
week didn’t overturn the principle 


New York—Seatrain Lines, 


of the coastal shipping industry. 


ports.” 


Savannah-New Orleans service 
permanent basis. 


Seatrain Sees Plus Factor in ICC Ruling 


favor in the recent ICC decision on rail-water carrier competition 
is that it forces railroads to cut rates to and from coastal ports. 

John L. Weller, president of the steamship company, pointed 
out that the “unfair” railroad practice of upping rates on ship- 
ments moving to and from ports had threatened the survival 


Seatrain now has published new rates that recreated the rail- 
water-rail differential of 5¢ cwt under the new all-rail rates. 

Weller declared, “Seatrain takes the Commission’s decision 
in this case to constitute firm notice to the railroads that in 
the future it will not permit the railroads to make selective 
reductions in all-rail rates without requiring simultaneous pro- 
portional adjustments of rates for movement to and from the 


But at the same time, the steamship line president admitted 
his disappointment that the Commission had not required the 
railroads to make differential joint rates with Seatrain. 

The line says it will now continue its New York-Savannah and 


Inc. says the one point in its 


on pulpboard shipments on a 


ICC undercut efforts of coastal 
water shippers to force railroads 
into joint rate structures with 
them for combined rail-water 
shipments of commodities. 

The 30-page technical ICC de- 
cision was issued May 5 in a 
case dealing with shipments of 
pulpboard from Georgia to New 
York and New Jersey. Involved 
were Seatrain Lines, Inc., a 
coastal water shipper, and a num- 
ber of railroads operating be- 
tween the two points. 

The dispute between Seatrain 
and the railroads started last fall 
when the rails sharply reduced 
their rates on all-rail shipments 
of paperboard from Georgia to 
New York and New Jersey. 

This put the rails in a much 
stronger competitive position to 
secure pulpboard shipments that 
had previously gone by short rail 
haul from Georgia producing cen- 
ters to Savannah for tranship- 
ments by water carriers to North- 
ern destinations. 


STRONGER COMPETITIVELY 


As a result of the lower rail 
rates, Seatrain temporarily can- 
celed its service to the port of 
Savannah. Later, at the request 
of Savannah port authorities, Sea- 
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of combined rail-water rates, 
which rails favor in other in- 
stances. But the ruling was fuzzy 
enough so as to leave doubts. 


APPEAL REJECTED 


The ICC rejected Seatrain’s 
appeal for a combined rate. The 
Commission did so on the grounds 
that Seatrain failed to show that 
its costs were actually sufficiently 
below those of the rails to justify 
the differential. 

The Commission, however, 
went a step farther and ordered 
the rails to cut by 30% their 
short-haul pulpboard rail charges 
in Georgia to the Port of Savan- 
nah when combined rail-water 
shipment is to be used. 

In effect, the Commission rul- 
ing on this score may put Sea- 
train back into a competitive 
position with the railroads in 
bidding for pulpboard shipments. 

However, the rate experts fig- 
ure it will take them a week or 
more to figure out just what ef- 
fect the new rate will have. 

The ICC refusal to grant Sea- 
train’s appeal for a combined 
rail-water rate drew strong dis- 
sent from two to the commis- 
sioners—Laurence K. Walrath 
and Abe MacGregor Goff. 


along with a $2,500 maximum 
for retired members. The North- 
western contract runs for three 
years, with wage re-openers in 
the second and third years. 


RETIRED BENEFITS 


The Bell settlement also offers 
a clue to what may be one of 
labor’s biggest future demands— 
welfare benefits for retired work- 
ers. Arthur J. Goldberg, general 
counsel and one of the chief 
negotiators for the United Steel- 
workers, warns that unions may 
put a demand on the negotiating 
table if Congress fails to pass a 
measure that would provide 
medical payments to retired peo- 
ple through Social Security. 

Combined with their bargaining 
offensive, the industrial unions 
are promoting a new organizing 
tactic designed to tap non-union 
industrial firms—both corpora- 
tions and small plants. These 
union drives have been stalled, 
in part, because of overlapping 
jurisdiction between rival union 
affiliates of the AFL-CIO. 

Reuther’s IUD has begun to 
pressure these unions to divide 
up their territory. As a start 
four unions—the United Auto 
Workers, Machinists, Electrical 
Workers and United Steelworkers 
—are beginning a joint member- 
ship drive in Philadelphia where 
an IUD study located 93 small 
unorganized plants. In_ only 
seven plants was there an argu- 
ment over jurisdiction among the 
four unions. In the others, an 
organizing campaign will be 
handled by the union involved, 
with help coming from the other 
three. 


ASKED TO SPLIT CLAIMS 


In the major non-union cor- 
porations, rival unions are being 
asked to split up their claims, 
either by plant or region. DuPont 
and Sylvania are cited as typical 
targets. In U. S. Gypsum, the 
coordinated approach has already 
advanced this far: Some half 
dozen union involved have 
agreed to give the machinists un- 
ion broad jurisdiction over the 
firm’s territory—more than 30 
plants in all. In an organizing 
effort now under way, whatever 
members signed up will be 
awarded to the machinists union. 


Maritime Administration 
Appoints Group to Study 
Ways to Automate Ships 


Washington—The U. S. Mari- 
time Administration has just ini- 
tiated a study for methods of 
automating American merchant 
ships. 

The study is being undertaken 
for the Maritime Administration 
by the Norden Div. of United 
Aircraft Corp., Stamford, Conn. 
It is to be divided into three 
phases to determine: first, 
whether increased automation is 
possible for existing ships; sec- 
ond, the degree of automation on 
new ships to be built; and third, 
whether fully automated ships, 
operating without a crew at all, 
are possible in the future. 

Norden will look into such 
things as automatic navigation 
and ship control; automatic 
communication and _ signaling; 
automatic operation of engine 
room and ship machinery; colli- 
sion avoidance; damage control, 
and deck operations. 
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CENTURY ELECTRIC 
BOOSTS CAPACITY 
WITH NEW PLANT | 


Ultra-modern facilities at McMinnville, Tennessee, | 


add substantially to Century’s fhp motor output 


Manufacturing operations have begun at Century The building is on a 25-acre plot to provide ample 


Electric Company’s new 100,000-square-foot McMinn- room for future expansion. 

ville Plant. Built to meet the growing demand for The addition of these new and modern production 
Century’s expanding production of fractional horse- facilities at McMinnville, Tennessee, completes an- 
power motors, the new plant has the latest develop- other step in Century Electric Company’s progres- 


ments in continuous-flow assembly and manufacture. sive series of plans for the future. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Expanded Productive Capacity Appears Capable 
Of Satisfying Any Prospective Rise in Demand 


New York—P.A’s will be en- 
joying ample supplies and stable 
prices for a long time to come— 
if capacity-operating-rate devel- 
opments in major product areas 


All indications point to con- 
tinued below-preferred-rate oper- 
ations for the rest of the year— 
with substantial boosts in ca- 


i 70/- 
- materialize as expected. 
60; 
50°—"jron Nonferrous Machinery Automobiles Chemicals Paper Petroleum Textiles 
ond steel = metals and pulp _ refining 


pacity largely offsetting sales 
gains anticipated in 1960. 


aoe 


An exciting new application in the missile control field 
is the development by the Surface Armament Division at 
Sperry Gyroscope Company of a silver-coated plastic lens 
for use with the Navy’s Talos missile. As compared to 
earlier metal versions, the new lens weighs substantially 
less and provides twice the signal gain at the same pro- 
duction cost! The Talos delivers, with extreme accuracy, 
a high explosive or nuclear warhead to any altitude at 
which airplanes now fly, as well as far beyond the range of 
human visibility. 

The silver coat imparts RF reflectivity and electrical con- 
ductivity to the lens and is applied in paint form. As the 
silver base for this paint, Sperry uses Handy & Harman’s 
Silver Flake. An important quality of this flake is that its 
waferlike particles are asymmetrical and overlap on the 
surface of the lens, affording up to 35% of the conductiv- 
ity of an equivalent weight and shape of fine silver. 
Handy & Harman Silver Flake finds use throughout the 
electronic and electrical industries...it is ideal for pig- 


Your No. 1 Source of Supply and Authority on Precious Metals 


HANDY & HARMAN 


Gencral Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


HANDY & HARMAN SILVER FLAKE 


Coats Lighter, More Effective Plastic Lens 
For Long Range Missile Control System 


ments to make conductive coatings on such non-con- 
ductors as ceramics, glass, mica, plastic and paper, as in 
the manufacture of capacitors, thermistors, carbon re- 
sistors, printed circuity and electrostatic shields. 

Handy & Harman has available every form of silver 
useful to manufacturers and fabricators —flake, powder, 
paint, paste, sheet, strip, wire bimetals, silver oxide, diva- 
lent oxide, etc. Our Research and Engineering Depart- 
ment is always available to assist you in the selection 
or use of any silver form for any application from 
brazing to conduction coating. Below are listed six of our 
Technical Bulletins. Please indicate their numbers for 
prompt attention. 


WO RIIEE db de cc ccovctedssccsove eveeescdesseves Bulletin A-1 
SSE TING. eons: ccctccecccccvceseseoses Bulletin A-2 
Silver-Magnesium-Nickel ...........00sceseeeeeeees Bulletin A-3 
Silver Conductive Coatings ...........cccceceeeeees Bulletin A-4 
Silver Powder‘and Flake... .........-cccececeeeeees Bulletin A-5 
Vacuum Tube Grade Brazing Alloys ..............55- Bulletin 25 
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Many segments of industry— 
machine tools, steel, transporta- 
tion equipment, for example—are 
already beginning to sing the 
blues. They’re operating at lower 
levels than at the beginning of the 
year—and even at that time, not 
a single major industrial area was 
up to its preferred rate (see chart 
page 6, at left). 

With expanded productive ca- 
pacity—brought on by capital 
spending—traising the productive 
ceiling, there will be plenty of 
room for production to satisfy 
any increased demand at close 
to recent operating levels. What 
it all adds up to is a buyer’s mar- 
ket in virtually every product. 
Some of the detailed break- 
downs in the latest McGraw-Hill 
survey of industry’s capital 
spending plans can give the 
P.A. an idea of what’s ahead: 

@ Steel. The average operating 
rate for steel through last year 
was a strike-shackled 63%. This 
year iron and steel plan to add 
1% to capacity. If the expected 
sales gain—22% over last year 
—works out, steel’s operatin 
rate should average about 76% 
in 1960. 

© Nonferrous metals. Capacity 
for nonferrous metals production 
is slated to go up 7% in 1960. 
This is an average of many met- 
als, of course, and what it will 
mean for 1960 operating rates de- 
pends on how demand for the 
different metals shapes up. 

But the over-all operating rate 
doesn’t appear ready to go up. 
Take aluminum, for example. 
Last year its average operating 
rate was 86%. In 1960 demand 
is expected to climb some 7%, 
while capacity expands about 
12%. Net result: an operating 
rate of 80% in prospect for 1960. 
@Chemicals. Educated esti- 
mates place last year’s operating 
rate for the chemical industry at 
about 82%. This year demand 
is foreseen at 9% higher, and 
productive capacity should go up 
5%. The 1960 operating rate, 
then, should be 85%. 

@ Paper and pulp. Paper op- 
erating rate for 1959 was 92%. 
With an expected 8% gain in 
1960 sales volume, and a planned 
3% addition to capacity, this 
year’s operating rate should come 
close to 96%. 

®@ Petroleum refining. In this 
chronic overcapacity industry, 
the 1959 operating rate averaged 
out to 8242%. 1960 is expected 
to bring a 4% increase in sales 
and a 1% expansion in capacity, 
which should result in an operat- 
ing rate of 85%. 

© Autos, trucks, and parts. The 
automotive industry predicts a 
7% gain in sales and plans to 
add 3% to capacity in 1960. This 
combination works out to a 4% 
increase in operating rate. 

@ Machinery. An _ expected 
sales gain of 9%, coupled with 
a capacity expansion of 5%, 
points to a rise in industry op- 
erating rate of about 4%. 

@ Electrical machinery. A 6% 
planned addition to productive 
capacity, plus a 9% increase in 
1960 sales, indicates an operat- 
ing increase of slightly less than 
3% for this sector. 

@ Textiles. The high operating 
rate in the textile industry—it 


closed 1959 at 92% of capacity 
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—should be sustained in 1960 
by a 5% increase in sales, com- 
bined with a 5% addition to ca- 
pacity. 

@ Rubber. Operating rate in 
the rubber industry should stay 
close to its year-end 84%, with 
| an expected rise in sales volume 
| of 7% countered by a planned 
| capacity increase of 5%. 
| © Transportation equipment. A 
| 6% increase in sales, with a 3% 
expansion of capacity should lift 
the operating rate in this industry 
by more than 24%. 

®@ Food and beverages. Operat- 
ing rates in this area look to stay 
close to 1959 levels because the 
planned 6% addition to capacity 
hardly outweighs the expected 
5% increase in sales. 


THE OVER-ALL PICTURE 


For all of manufacturing, at 
the close of 1959, the operating 
rate was 85%. These industries 
would have prefered to operate 
at a composite 94% of capacity. 

During 1960, according to the 
McGraw-Hill survey, manufac- 
turing industries plan to spend 
more than $15.2-million on plant 
and equipment. This will result 
in a 5% expansion of capacity. 

Total sales (physical volume) 
of manufacturing industries are 
expected to rise some 8% dur- 
ing the year—according to the 
latest available forecasts. 

That would result in an almost 
3% higher operating rate than 
in 1959—-still well below the 
preferred operating capacity, and 
far under the limits of potential 
production. 

And the supply of raw ma- 
terials won’t cause any bottle- 
neck in the manufacturing proc- 
ess. The chart at right shows this 
area is producing at only about 
72% of capacity. 


GOOD FOR P.A. 


The fact that two-thirds of 
the capital spending, which will 
raise capacity, is slated for mod- 
ern cost-cutting equipment, spells 
more good news for the P.A. 

It means that the break-even 
points of manufacturing firms will 
come at a lower operating rate 
in 1960 than 1959. 

This in turn means that there 
is more room for operating rates 
to fluctuate—as they always do 
—before cost pressures (and low- 
profit margins) incline manufac- 
turers toward price increases. 

It also means, since the cost 
curve is lowered, that the same 
rate of operation in 1960 can 
produce more cheaply than it did 
in 1959. 

Another favorable aspect of 
the prospective situation derives 
from the fact that while operating 
rates are far under capacity, they 
are above break-even points. 

In the long run, vendors op- 
erating close to break-even points 
are costly to the P.A. because 
goods are produced at higher unit 
costs at low operating rates. 

And lean times—implicit in 
break-even operating rates—pile 
up obligations (e.g., deferred 
dividend payments, delayed cap- 
ital improvements) which don’t 
figure in cost curves, but do ne- 
cessitate price hikes when condi- 
tions permit. 


FUTURE EXPECTATIONS 


The McGraw-Hill survey also 
included figures on planned in- 
dustrial capacity expansion 
through 1963, as well as esti- 
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On-the-spot deliveries of ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS! 


Need aluminum fasteners fast? That’s why there’s a local distributor of 
Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners in your Yellow Pages. That’s why he maintains 
full stocks of Alcoa Aluminum bolts, nuts, rivets, machine screws, wood 
screws, sheet metal screws, washers—anything you need in standard types 
and sizes. That’s why you can telephone any time and get quick delivery, 
unsurpassed service. 

You'll save time. You'll save money—lower production costs. Alcoa 
Aluminum Fasteners offer many advantages. They’re corrosion resistant, 
won’t discolor the finished product. They’re free of burrs, with full threads. 
They’re made in fully heat-treated, high-strength alloys. You get full count 
—exactly what you order. 

You can prove it easily. Call your local Alcoa distributor now! If you’d 
like more data, and samples, just mail the coupon at right. 


VaALcoaA ALUMINUM 


Aw FASTEN ALUMINUM WITH ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS 
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For exciting drama 
watch “Alcoa 


Tuesday, ABCYY, 


and “ 
Theatre” alter 
Mondays, NBC- 


| 
| 
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Aluminum Company of America 
2003-E Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me complete specification data and 


samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY, ee | ee 
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Arcadia, Calif.—Purchasing 
agents run into many problems 
in the course of their daily lives, 
not the least of which is selling 
surplus property. 

But when you're a government 
P. A. and the surplus property 
turns out to be 150 living pea- 
cocks, even the most skilled value 
analyst is liable to develop a 
headache. And Fred Calin, Los 
Angeles county purchasing agent, 
admits he’s been gobbling more 
than his share of aspirins ever 
since he got into the peacock 
business. 

The complicated peacock tale 
began several years ago at the 
Los Angeles Arboretorium, 
which decided to grace its park 
with only a few peafowl. The 
prolific birds, however, grew in 
number to more than 300. 

Unfortunately, residents within 
birdshot of the park were soon 
affected, not only by the primeval 
shrieks of these overly amorous 
birds, but the presence of peafowl 
on their rooftops, treetops, roads, 
lawns, and lanes. 

Town citizens demanded that 
the city “do something” to con- 
trol the free-roaming peacock 
population. Fred Calin was as- 
signed the task of selling off 150 
of the 300 birds. 

Bid invitations were issued to 
zoos, pet shops, and hotels, which 
might like to dress up their 
grounds with vivid plumage. The 


Talks at Computer Show 
Stress Special Systems 
To Stimulate New Sales 


San Francisco—Strong empha- 
sis on special systems as a way of 
stimulating computer sales was 
a recurring theme at the West- 
ern Joint Computer Conference 
here May 3-5. 

The 2,200 executives and en- 
gineers who attended saw a 
sparkling display of the latest in 
hardware—enough to fill 91 
booths. But at the various con- 
ference sessions, speakers played 
down the central computer ele- 
ment and, instead, stressed its 
use in an integrated system. 

The wealth of circuitry in ex- 
istence today, it was frequently 
pointed out, could be put to work 
more efficiently if users of the 
systems had a better idea of what 
computers could do for them. 

Many a company has set up a 
computer and then found that the 
pay back is not nearly up to ex- 
pectations. 

To achieve needed liaison be- 
tween manufacturer and user, the 
electronics industry may witness 
the rise of a new type of business 
in the next few years: the special 
systems team. 

“These teams will be responsi- 
ble not only for setting up the 
system for the customer, but in- 
suring that it works afterwards,” 
Robert M. Hayes, of Electrada 
Corp., told PURCHASING WEEK. 
Hayes said he expects to see a 
rash of such businesses in the 
field in the next few years. 

On the hardware side of the 
conference, there was some evi- 
dence that computers are getting 
within the reach of more busi- 
nesses. Packard-Bell unveiled its 
new PB 250 computer, which it 
described as a “true second gen- 
eration computer,” a standard- 
ized system component rather 
than an autonomous unit. 
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Amorous Peacocks Hatch Pretty Problem for P. A. 


minimum bid was set at $2/bird. 
The daily press, however, soon 
got wind of what was happening, 
and Calin was suddenly flooded 
with bids from private citizens 
all over the country. Offers 
ranged from $70/pair to 25¢ a 
bird. Calin wound up with more 
bids than birds and is now hav- 
ing trouble selecting what he con- 
siders the most deserving bids. 
Calin had no trouble however, 
in selecting Paul Valenzuela’s 
letter as the most deserving. Paul 
wrote: “Since you have Too 
many Peacocks I want to help 


you out. I am 6 years old and 
not too Much money so I will 
send you $1.00 for a mama and 
daddy. That is all I have. We 
have room for Their family. 
Thamk you. Paul V.” 

When Paul, who comes from 
nearby Sylmar, showed up at the 
Arboretorium with a broken arm 
and a dollar’s worth of nickels, 
dimes, and pennies, Calin gulped 
sympathetically, and reached into 
his pocket for the other $3 
needed as a minimum bid. And 
Paul went home with his mama 
and daddy birds. 


Los ANGELES COUNTY P.A. Fred Calin viwveilibeas ideeciui Poul 
Valenzuela to the youngster’s “subsidized” mama and daddy peacocks. 


It’s a Push-Button World at WILLIAMS 


that’s why SUPERJUSTABLES? . 
WORK BETTER « LAST LONGER 


® AUTOMATED MACHINING guarantees smooth 


adjustment, exact fit in every wrench. This million dollar trans- 
fer machine was designed especially for Williams’ Superjustable® 
wrench production. A push of a button puts 28 stations in opera- 


tion... 


consistently machining to uniformly close tolerances. Fully 


machined wrench heads are constantly checked on special gauges to 
further insure perfect fit with sliding jaws, worms, pins and springs. 
No other manufacturer has this automated equipment to so precisely 


machine wrenches that work better.. 


<> 


. last longer. 


Send for New Catalog No. 304. Lists over 4530 Stock Wrenches, 


AWILLIAMG 


Tools and Forgings... the Broadest Line of its kind, 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


DIVISION OF UNITED-GREENFIELD CORPORATION 


411 VULCAN STREET e BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 


VOLS of INDUSTRY 


Superjustables® are available in regular or locking styles in sizes 
ranging from 4 to 24 inches, Black or Chrome finish. 
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Los Angeles—Display space 
has already been sold out for the 
1960 Western Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition 
which will be held at the Los An- 
geles Pan Pacific Auditorium 
July 19-21. 

Advance interest is greater 
than for any of the eight previ- 
ous expositions, according to Saul 
Poliak, one of the officials of the 
big regional biennial show. He 
predicts attendance may reach 
11,000—a 10% increase over 
attendance at the 1958 exposi- 
tion in San Francisco. 

Some 160 manufacturers, 
processors, and sales representa- 
tives of packaging and materials 
handling machinery and equip- 
ment, package-making materials, 
supplies, processes, and firms 
supplying shippers and storers of 
all types of goods will display 
the latest in their lines. 

Here’s a sampling of what pur- 
chasing agents attending the 
show can expect to see: 


NEW SEALS 


New Safe-Lok prestige seals 
for ready identification of prod- 
ucts and tamper-proof sealing 
will be shown for the first time in 
the West by Stoffel Seals Corp., 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Bivans Packaging Machinery 
Corp. of Los Angeles plans to 
show its high speed (120/min.) 
vertical carton former and closer 
as well as a slower, lower-priced 
former. The firm also will show 
special applications for custom- 
engineered Bivan conveyors. 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
will exhibit a fully automatic 
power strapper; air and electric 
powered strappers and feeders; 
strapping dispensers; cutters; and 
the newly developed strapped 
pallet. 


FIBER STORAGE 


New storage ideas that save 
space and labor will come from 
Sonoco Products’ all-fiber cans, 
containers, and storage tubes, 
some with and some without 
metal ends. 

Versatile, speedy, and efficient 
bag-makers, fillers, and weigher 
and sealer machinery from Tri- 
angle Package Machine Co. will 
be of interest to many consumer 
goods packers. 


NEW LABELERS 


Among the exhibits by Soabar 
Co. of Philadelphia will be a new 
label marker capable of marking 
a wide variety of sizes of package 
and box end labels with a larger 
area mark. Ticket and label 
markers in other models, plus 
new label stocks will be shown. 

Wolverine Paper Converting 
Machinery Corp. will feature dis- 
plays of some of its 185 com- 
binations of printing equipment 
which can be utilized in an end- 
less variety of sizes and types of 
package materials. 


SQUARE BANDER 


The Schooler Mfg. Co., 
Pacoima, Calif., will display semi 
and automatic wrappers and a 
new product—a machine for ap- 
plying bands to square or rec- 
tangular packages. 

Featured by Swift & Co. Chi- 
cago, Ill., will be adhesives pro- 
duced from “white list” ingredi- 
ents for nontoxic requirements. 
The firm also will have high 
speed resins for packaging, heat 
resistant laminating adhesives, 
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pastes, pickup gums, and both 
case-sealing and palletizing ad- 
hesives. 

CARTON STENCILS 

Weber Marketing Systems, 
Mount Prospect, Ill., will show its 
hand stencil printers and label 
printing machines for marking 
either palletized or conveyorized 
cartons. 

Three new packagers from Er- 
rich International Corp., New 
York City, will be displayed in 
addition to the firms Speedy Bag 
Packager. 


Acme Steel Co. will introduce 
a new type strapper for produc- 
tion line, power-fed strapping of 
unitized loads on pallets or skids. 


RAPID LABELING 


The World Super CM Labeler, 
a straight line, continuous motion 
machine designed for automatic 
spot labeling of bottles at speeds 
up to 320 per minute will be 
shown by Economic Machinery 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Bag-O-Matic Packaging Equip- 
ment Co. of Los Angeles will 
show its automatic recycling poly 


heat sealer, which permits either 
lip or flap sealing of poly and 
pliofilm bags at speeds up to 
3,000 bags per hour. 


PLASTIC CONTAINERS 


The complete line of standard 
bottles and jars available from 
Olympic Plastics Co. of Los An- 
geles as well as its line of poly- 
ethylene vials with self-contained 
caps will be displayed at the pack- 
aging show. 

The importance of plastics in 
shaping packaging progress in 
the coming decade will keynote a 


Western Packaging Show Sells Out Display Space Far in Advance 


display of its wide variety of 
films, coatings, and molding ma- 
terials by the Union Carbide Plas- 
tics Co., New York City. 


FLEXIBLE PROTECTION 


New packages made with flexi- 
ble protective materials including 
such items as reverse glassine and 
films; positive printed webs “over- 
coated” with resin and lacquer; 
separating and release papers; 
and bleached board folding car- 
tons will be shown by Riegel 
Paper Corp., New York City, 


among others. 


‘Service to customers comes first 
with me,’’ says Max Cooke, McLean 
Claims Prevention Vice President. 


““At McLean and Hayes, 
the emphasis on claim prevention 


means more satisfied customers for you!” 


Every member of the Claims and Safety De- 
partments, at all McLean and Hayes loca- 
tions throughout the Eastern Seaboard, in 
the Central States and the Midwest, is dedi- 
cated to faster, safer, more dependable trans- 
portation service for you. Rigid standards 
of safety in all phases of operation get your 
cargo delivered the way your customers want 
. in good condition. Of all 
shipments, 99.71% are handled claim-free. 


to receive it. . 
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M-LEAN 
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When mishaps do occur. . 
pen to the best of us . 
claims that are filed are settled by McLean 
and Hayes within 30 days. For a safety-first 
motor carrier, with your interests at heart, 
call your nearby McLean or Hayes terminal 
every time. Your customers will be glad you 
did! And, please feel free to write me, when- 
ever I might be of assistance to you, at the 
McLean general offices in Winston-Salem. 


. and they hap- 
. . 85% of the few 


y hany. 


GENERAL OFFICES, BOX 213, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Shows points served to and 
from your nearby terminal. 
Folds to 8%"’ x 11’’, and is 
punched for 3-ring binder. For 
your copy, just write McLean 
Trucking Company, Dept. C 
Box 213, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


McLEAN TERMINAL CITIES 
Akron, Ohio* 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago, Ill.** 
Cincinnati, Ohio*® 
Cleveland, Ohio* 
Columbia, S.C. 
Danville, Va. 
Detroit, Mich.* 
Durham, N.C. 
Evansville, Ind.* 


Huntington, W.Va, 
indianapolis, Ind*® 
Jersey City, NJ. 
Kinston, N.C. 
Lexington, Ky.** 
Louisville, Ky.** 


New Brunswick, NJ. 
Newburgh, N-Y. 

New York (Manhattan), §.Y, 
Norwich, Conn. 

Paducah, Ky.* 

Peoria, Ill. 

Philadelphia, Pa, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.* 
Providence, R.1. 


Washington, 0.C.*¢ 
Waukegan, Iil.* 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Winchester, Va.* 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
*Hayes Division Terminal 
** Joint McLean-Hayes Division 


service call 


your nearby terminal today! 
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A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Hotel Value Analysis 


When you check into your hotel for a convention, what 
sort of privileges—and responsibilities—do you have? First 
of all, hotels—and motels, too—expect to treat you more 
leniently and luxuriously than your wife treats you. But: 


usually somewhere around $500). Nor 
can a hotel be held for loss of jewelry, money, 
bonds, etc., if you don’t put them in the safe. 

@ Don’t expect to have your checks or IOU’s accepted 
unless you have established credit first. Bring traveler’s 
checks; you can cash them anywhere. 

As for services and such, note these: ‘ 

@lIf anything puzzles you, always ask for the assistan 
manager. He’s the Answer Man. 

@If you want a doctor, dentist, or medicine, the switch- 
board operator will get them for you day or night. 

@In the larger hotels you can order breakfast the night 
before; get quick valet service (with minor repairs like replac- 
ing buttons, mending, etc.); have your laundry done in a 
hurry (here’s a tip: always leave instructions on the laundry 
slip telling how much starch you want in your shirts); have 
your (or your wife’s) hair shaped in your room; get somebody 
to buy the gifts you forgot; arrange transportation and reserva- 
tions along your route; and the porter will mail you anything 
you don’t want to lug with you. 


Getting Around in Los Angeles 


Once the serious business of the NAPA convention lets 
up next week, you'll want to sight-see around Hollywood, 


PURCHASING PARADE 


There’s no biz like show biz, the 
P.A.’s above agree. The Marilyn Mon- 


high fidelity recording sets. 
there’s a speaker in practically every 


star-gaze, or dine at the many famous restaurants. However, 
L.A. is spread out all over, and it’s miles from the Biltmore 
to Sunset Strip. That’s why Los Angeles is a city on wheels 
—everybody drives. So if you want to save on cab fares, 
rent a car. Here’s the cost: $10 a day and 10¢ a mile gets 
you a Ford, Chevy, or Plymouth sedan, with gas, oil and $100 
deductible insurance included. Weekly rates: $50 plus mileage. 

It'll cost you $12 a day for a convertible if you want to 
enjoy the sun, plus 11¢ a mile. However, the real cool way 
is to get together with your buddies and rent a station wagon. 
That’s $11 plus 11¢ a mile. 


@And for an extra $15 over rental, you can drive the 
car to another city—say San Francisco—and leave it there. 
This way you can enjoy sights like the sea coast and redwood 
forests on the way home from the convention. 


Short Pointer 


A young man was walking down Main Street carrying a 
grandfather's clock. Accidentally, he bumped into a little old 
lady. Before he could offer an apology, she angrily blurted 
out: “Young man, why don’t you carry a wrist watch like other 
men.” Moral: It's important to make clear what you're doing. 


Personal glimpses of P.A.’s 
as they march by in the news 


The Smith greenhouse measures 16’ 
x 20’ and contains 70 different varie- 
ties of camellias, each a specimen 
plant. He says the greenhouse has a 
capacity of 150 plants, and he hopes 
to fill it to that point eventually. 


Roy Zahner, recently retired P.A. 
of almost 40 years at the Copes-Vul- 
can plant of The Blaw-Knox Co. (Eric, 
Pa.) is brushing up on his favorite 
hobby—photography. His company 
presented him a Polaroid Land camera 
(see picture below), and his associates 
added a print copier to go with it at 
the parting festivities. 

Zahner is a charter member and 


Now 


roe poster was just for added eye 
appeal when the little theatre move- 
ment of the Purchasing Agents Assn. 


of Oregon presented its “Vasco” 
(Value Analysis-Standardization Com- 
mittee) show at a recent luncheon 
meeting. 

On the left is Dave Rolfe, day’s 
chairman, and Bill Hayden, of Port- 
land General Electric Co. The medi- 
cine show “doc” is Winston Bunnell, 
Oregon Steel Mills, whose sales pitch 
on various items was always inter- 
rupted by someone from the audience 
popping up with a better, lower priced 
and more practical item. Homer 
Bricker, Gilmore Steel Corp., is the 
guitarist, and the well spent buck, 
Chief Chuckaluck, is Charles (Chuck) 
Pearse, Electronics Corp. 

i | 


Music lovers: 

® Hi-fi fan, William R. Wright, re- 
cently named P.A. at the Rivett Lathe 
& Grinder, Inc. of Boston, has spent 
years building and improving his own 
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room in his home that can flood the 
house with music instantaneously. 
@Portland’s Power Brake Equip- 
ment Co.’s P.A., Lee Grandorff, is 
looking forward to an auction of 
cylinders—the kind made of wax. 
Since his boyhood in Nebraska, his 
hobby has been collecting old phono- 
graph records and he now has “a 
couple of trunks full.” Among them 
are several priceless early-day Louis 
Armstrong platters as well as some 
oldtime favorites by the great Caruso. 


Blue ribbons and rare camellias 
are becoming commonplace around 
the purchasing department at Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills in Atlanta. 

P.A. H. S. Smith became seriously 
interested in camellia-growing about 
three years ago, but not until this 
year had he tried his hand at flower 
show competition—and already it’s a 
banner year. Out of 11 entries sub- 
mitted in two shows, he has walked 
off with eight blue ribbons. 


past president of the Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Erie, Pa., and a 
director in the national organization 
(attending every national convention 
has been a matter of pride with him). 


Roy Zahner (left) receives a Polaroid Land 
camera from Paul Peoples (center), Asst. 
Division Manager at Blaw-Knox, while 
William T. Bowen (right), Supervisor in 
Assembly, waits to present a print copier. 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS . . . 
What pointers would you give a new pur- 
waned man to guide him in interviewing vendors? 


May 16, 1960 


L. C. Highfill, plant purchasing agent, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Listerhill, Ala.: 


“We consider a fair and firm policy 
with our suppliers to be of the utmost 
importance. Consistent with this, 
would outline the following: (1) Be 
completely honest. Don’t string him 
along. (2) Always be courteous. (3) 
See salesmen promptly. (4) Listen at- 
tentively so that you may apply their 
knowledge. (5) Remember that our pur- 
chasing jobs are dependent on our sales 
forces’ success, so treat calling salesmen 
as you would like their firms to treat 
your company’s salesmen.” 


T. P. Vail, director of purchasing, 


Plastics & Coal Chemicals Div., Allied 


Chemical Corp., New York: 


“As fundamental policy, it is sug- 
gested he treat vendors as visitors to his 
‘business home’ with courtesy, prompt- 
ness, and attention. His objective is 
set at establishing a mutual relationship 
of trust and confidence to achieve maxi- 
mum benefits for vendor and purchaser. 
Also, he is to be guided by the fact every 
vendor to a company like ours, which 
has a broad spectrum of products, is a 
potential customer.” 


G. C. Gates, purchasing manager, Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Inc., West Hartford, 
Conn.: 


“Don’t keep the vendor waiting be- 
yond the time you agreed to see him. 
Treat him with the same respect and 
good manners you expect. Your job is 
as much selling as buying. You must 
sell yourself and your firm to receive 
the services you need. Give your vendor 
the chance to tell his story. Strive for 
perfect verbal communications. That is 
as important as the order you write. 
Also, be as brief as you can.” 


Walter Armstrong, director of 
chases, American National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago: 


“The important thing is to be fair and 
sincere. Never misrepresent. Some pur- 
chasing agents will say, ‘Come back and 
I will see what I can do for you the next 
time’—but they don’t mean it. You 
will find honesty is the best rule. Treat 
salesmen as you want to have your own 
salesmen treated when they go out and 
make calls. It is essential to build good 
relations for yourself and your firm.” 


E. J. Parks, division purchasing agent, 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.: 


“See the salesman as soon as possi- 
ble. If you are busy, advise him as to 
how long he will have to wait. He might 
prefer to make another call. Be on the 
defensive and don’t buy too quickly. 
Remember he has his saies pitch down 
pat. Be curious and do the listening. 
You can learn a lot from a good sales- 
man, but don’t waste your time with an 
order taker. See that he leaves with a 
friendly impression.” 


Seymour Ellison, purchasing agent, Per- 
fection Gear Co., Harvey, IIL: 


“As a guidepost, I'd suggest a new 
man ask himself, ‘How would I feel and 
what would I expect if I were the sales- 
man?’ A courteous reception is a must 
and it is also im t to interview 
as rapidly as possible. A salesman de- 
pends on the number of calls he can 
make. If he gets tied up, he may miss 
as many as one or two other calls. A 
call should last long enough for the 
purchasing man to get the facts on 
quality, service, and price.” 


Now... Users of marginal punched form Binders Can 


LOAD TOP 


WITH CURRENT RECORDS 


TAKE AWAY 


OLD RECORDS FROM BOTTOM 


Same mechanism at top and 
bottom permits adding or 
removal from 
either side 


New Binder Saves Time, 
Saves Time, Saves Time! 


In addition to the efficiency of its new 
type loading and unloading method, NBB’s 
Cable-Post Binder has these five EXCLUSIVE features: 


1. Wire cable posts sealed in nylon — no cracking, 
stay upright for loading. 
. No protruding parts — can be stacked. 
. Modern, viny] plastic cover. 
. Easy to operate locking mechanism. 
. Standard posts provide seven inch capacity. 


FLAT OPENING 


Nationa BLankx Book Company 
Dept. 2705, Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Send folder outlining the time-saving features of NBB’s Cable-Post and other marginal punched 
form binders for special uses. 
Have your representative call 0 


My stationer’s name is 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 
Engineering Industries Exposition 


—New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers,  Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, New York, May 


19-21. 

Institute of Radio Engineers—Re- 
gional Trade Show, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash., May 22-25. 

Office Equipment & Machinery Ex- 
position—Show Mart, Montreal, 
Que., May 23-26. 

Design Engineering Conference & 
Show — Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, May 25-28. 

Office Machinery & Equipment Ex- 
position — National Office Man- 
agement Assn., Municipal Audi- 
torium, New Orleans, May 25-28. 


National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position—Exposition Hall, Miami, 


June 1-4. 
Annual Plastics Exposition—So- 
ciety of Plastics Industry, Coli- 


seum, New York, June 5-9. 


Canadian National Business Show 
—Exhibition Park, Toronto, Ont.., 
June 6-8. 


Material Handling Institute Expo- 
sition—Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 9-12. 


National Sales Executives & Sales 
Equipment Fair—Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., June 9-13. 

International Powder Metallurgy 


Conference—Biltmore Hotel, New 
York, June 13-17. 


MAIL THIS AD* for Blockson Catalog of 


*Clip to 
Letterhead 


Get this handy BUYING GUIDE 
listing a wide selection of 
Sodium Phosphates (and 
other Blockson Chemicals) 


BLOCKSON 


BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemicals Division 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


Joliet, lilinois 


GOOD-BYE TO 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 


SHIPPING 


Six-thousand miles of direct routes, through- 
trailer service, and reliable one-carrier connect- 
ing service through the Mason and Dixon 
gateways provide you today’s finest “Time- 
Saver” Service . . . fast, efficient, economical . . . 
with one routing, one bill, 
Be worry-free, route M&D. 


DELAYS 


one responsibility. 


Ss 
Purchasing Agent's 
partner when 
deliveries are 
importantl” 
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National Inventions & New Prod- 
ucts Conference & Exhibition— 
Cleveland Engineering & Scientific 
Center, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
20-24. 

Institute of Surplus Dealers—14th 
Trade Show, Trade Show Building, 
New York, Sept. 18-20. 
Instrument-Automation Conference 
& Exhibit—Instrument Society of 


America, Coliseum, New York, 
Sept. 26-30. 
National Hardware Show—Coli- 


seum, New York, Sept. 28-Oct. 2. 


Tenth National Conference on 
Standards — American Standards 
Association, Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Tex., Oct. 10-12. 


District 5 Conference NAPA— 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 14-15. 


National Business Equipment Ex- 
position—Memorial Sports Arena, 
Los Angeles, Nov. 1-4. 


12th Annual Serv-A-Show & In- 
dustrial Exhibit— Toledo Civic 
Auditorium, Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 
2-4. 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
Institute Exposition — Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, Nov. 2-5. 


Previously Listed 


MAY 


Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers’ Association Show—Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 16-18. 


Society of American Military En- 
gineers Show—DMayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., May 19-20. 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents—4Sth Annual Convention 
and Inform-A-Show, _ Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, May 22-25. 


Oil & Gas Power Conference & 
Exhibit—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Hotel Muehle- 
bach, Kansas City, Mo., May 
22-26. 


Triple Industrial Supply Conven- 
tion—Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 23-25. 


Design Engineering Show—Coli- 
seum, New York, May 23-26. 


American Textile Machinery Ex- 
position—The Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 23-27. 


JUNE 


Canadian Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents—35th Annual Confer- 
ence, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, June 2-3. 


The Material Handling Institute’s 
New England Show—Common- 
wealth Armory, Boston, June 6-8. 


British Exhibition—Coliseum, New 
York, June 10-26. 


AUGUST 


Western Electronics Show and 
Convention—Ambassador Hotel & 
Memorial Sports Arena, Los An- 
geles, Aug. 23-26. 


SEPTEMBER 


Production Engineering Show—Na- 
tional Machine Tools Builders 
Assn., Navy Pier, Chicago, Sept. 
6-16. 


2nd Coliseum Machinery Show— 
Chicago Coliseum, Chicago, Sept. 
7-15. 


District 2 Conference, NAPA— 
The Hilton-Del Norte & Cortez 
Hotels, El Paso, Tex., Sept. 29-30. 
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Canadian Assn. President Cautions 
Buyers to Be Wary in Deals Abroad 


Calgary, Alberta—Buying in 
Europe can offer money saving 


opportunities, but purchasing 
agents should be very careful of 
terms and nomenclature. 

This was the advice Hector-D. 
Wright, national president of the 
Canadian Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents, gave members of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Assn. of Calgary 
and District recently. 

“Let the buyer blooming well 
beware,” cautioned Wright. “Ex- 
amine contracts carefully, and if 
there is something you don’t un- 
derstand, make them explain it 
in advance. 

“If you can’t find your way 
among’ reichmarks, pounds, 
frances, or lira,” he suggested, “see 
if you can’t kid the supplier into 
quoting Canadian dollars f.o.b. 
care St. John or Montreal.” 

“Sometimes their mechanical 
and engineering practices,” 
Wright said, “are different from 
ours, and when you question it 
they point to the fine print of 
their proposal or contract to back 
it up. And you discover their fine 
print isn’t the same dear old fine 
print that you’re used to and 
have been brought up on.” 

He said he was not trying 
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H. D. WRIGHT, Canadian Assn. pres., 


to discourage foreign buying. 
“There will be some concerns 
that will give you just as good 
a deal as you are used to on this 
continent, and there is much good 
material made,” he said. 

Wright also urged P.A.’s to 
make top management aware of 
the potential in procurement by 
stressing effects on profits. 

To this end he said, “I think 
each one of us has to individually 
show our superior what value 
analysis is, and just what our suc- 
cesses have been and can be. 
Once we get this thought over in 
terms of dollar profit, I believe 
we will be given more room to 
maneuver and negotiate.” 

He defined value analysis as 
“just looking at a familiar thing 
and possibly a recurring thing in 
a different or unfamiliar way and 
seeing if there’s a better way to 
do it.” 

Value analysis, Wright empha- 
sized, is not for the big company 
alone but can be applicable also 
to intermediate and small com- 
panies, and the savings can be 
proportionate. “There are savings 
to be made even if you don’t in- 
corporate finished parts in your 
end product,” he said. 
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becomes “Chief Heaven Fire’ on 


initiation into Sarcee Indian Tribe at Calgary and District meeting. 


HELP 


KEEP 


ICE CREAM 
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[Packard Bell Gives ‘Q’ Awards as incentive| 


Los Angeles—iIn a move 
aimed at combating worker com- 
placency in the face of foreign 
competition, Packard Bell Elec- 
tronics Corp. has initiated a new 
award system—the “Q” for qual- 
ity and quantity. 

Robert S. Bell, president of the 
firm, said the awards are intended 
to be an incentive in the “eco- 
nomic war of workmanship.” He 
presented the first of the new 
prices to 49 employees and one 
supplier. 

Similar to the “E” awards 
given by the Navy during World 
War II, Bell hopes the “Q” 
program eventually will be 
adopted by industry on a nation- 
wide basis as a production sym- 


GE Treats Vendors 
To Day-Long Visit 
At Assembly Plant 


Cincinnati—An attractive ven- 
dor relations program has always 
paid dividends for General Elec- 
tric Co.—and they don’t intend 
to relax the policy one bit. 

Just recently, GE opened still 
another plant to visiting vendors. 
Company officials invited nearly 
LQO supplier representatives to 
the Norwood, O. plant of GE’s 
Distribution Assemblies Depart- 
ment for a day-long tour to see 
what happens to their products 
in production. 

The program began with a 
briefing session, then plant tours, 
followed by lunch at the nearby 
Cincinnati Industrial Institute. 
Extensive displays of subassem- 
blies and end products were set 
up to help vendors in their un- 
derstanding of the plants which 
make electrical control and 
power distribution equipment. 

Paul Bachand, purchasing spe- 
cialist from the department’s 
Aeadquarters at Plainville, Conn., 
explained the purpose of the ses- 
ion. 

“We want to foster more busi- 
ness in the vicinity of our plants 
and create a better business cli- 
mate between GE and local ven- 
dors,” he said. “We want sup- 
pliers to know we need them as 
much as they need us.” 


Dow Magnesium Sheet 
With Special Tolerances 
Reduces Weight Penalty 


Products Co. is marketing mag- 
nesium sheet in special thickness 
tolerances designed to reduce the 
weight penalty for aircraft and 
missiles. 

The closer tolerances are avail- 
able in the standard thicknesses 
in AZ31B, HK31A and HM21A 
alloys in sheets up to 48 in. wide. 
They are one-half of standard 
tolerances for most thicknesses. 

In the 0.050-in., 0.063-in., 
0.071-in., 0.080-in., and 0.090 
in., thicknesses, for example, the 
close tolerance is + 0.002 in. 
compared to a standard tolerance 
of + 0.004 in. 

Dow pointed out that design- 
ers must engineer to minimum 
permissible thickness when com- 
puting area available for stress, 
but to maximum permissible 
thickness when computing the 


bol signifying “Made in U.S.A.” 
“We are individually and col- 
lectively at war,” Bell declared. 
“We are engaged in a war of 
workmanship against inflation 
and those forces abroad which 
would destroy or seriously impair 
our economy and national de- 
fense. 

“To retain world leadership,” 
he continued, “and preserve our 
American way of life, we must 
redouble our efforts to produce 
more and produce better. Recog- 
nition by industry for those who 
contribute to these accomplish- 


ments is vital,” Bell pointed out. 

Bell warned against com- 
placency on the part of labor 
leaders in the fact of continued 
inflation. 

The first company supplier to 
receive the “Q” award was 
Andrew Brown, president of An- 
drew Brown Co., Los Angeles. 
Brown supplies Packard Bell with 
custom finishes and colors for 
the Bell Home Product line. 
Brown was cited as a “notable 
example of how one company 
can help another produce better 
and more.” 


ROBERT S. BELL, 


right, presents 
first “Q” (for quality and quan- 
tity) award to supplier Andrew 
Brown, president of the Andrew 
Brown Company of Los Angeles. 


Bearing Lab Opens 


Muskegon, Mich.— A _preci- 
sion bearing maker, Kaydon En- 
gineering Corp. has finished set- 
ting up a new quality control 
laboratory at its plant here. 

The highly controlled labora- 
tory will permit accurate measur- 
ing of the large sized bearings up 


to 15 ft. in diameter,” a spokes- 
man said. 
To do this, Kaydon has 


equipped its gage room with tem- 
perature, humidity, air current, 
and dust measuring and control 
instruments by means of which 
bearing parts can be measured to 
an accuracy of five millionths of 
an inch. (0.000005 in.) 


part weight. 
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This is only one proof 


of GAYLORD quality 


Here you read the measurable qualities in Gaylord Containers. 
But how do you measure experience and ingenuity . . . 
which are extra qualities built into every Gaylord box? 
Gaylord is part of a completely-integrated, nation-wide 
organization of packaging talents, devoted to delivering the 
most efficient, most economical container you can buy. 


Your nearby Gaylord Man can prove this. Why not let him try? 
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Converted Vacation Ferry Launches 
Fishyback Service on Great Lakes 


Detroit—A converted vacation 
ferryboat now is operating as the 
first of a fleet of roll-on-roll-off 
container boats that will soon be 
plying the Great Lakes and At- 
lantic Coastline. 

The renovated “Jack Dalton,” 
formerly a state-owned Straits of 
Mackinaw ferry, sailed May 4 on 
its maiden voyage from here to 
Cleveland with a cargo of steel 
auto parts, and bottled beer. The 
converted ferry has a capacity of 
60 trailers. 

The Dalton, operated by De- 
troit Atlantic Navigation Corp., 
is scheduled to operate on a year- 
round basis. Shipmenis between 
the two ports can be made for 


Fishyback Ferry Loads 


10% less than over-the-road 
service, claims Detroit Atlantic. 

Meanwhile, two other roll-on- 
roll-off container ships, both 
owned by Erie and St. Lawrence 
Corp., are now nearing comple- 
tion at the Maryland Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Co. 

The two ships, “Floridian” and 
“New Yorker,” will go into serv- 
ice this August between Port 
Newark, N. J., and Jacksonville, 
Fla. They will carry loaded truck 
containers, which will be fork- 
lifted onto and off the ships. 

Erie and St. Lawrence also has 
started construction of three sis- 
ter ships of the Floridian and 
New Yorker as part of a long- 


Pennsy Lowers Coal Rates 


To Regain Lost Business 


Buffalo — Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has cut coal transportation 
rates 3¢/ton in an effort to re- 
capture the business it lost last 
year to the Baltimore & Ohio. 

Until B&O took the coal busi- 
ness away, the Pennsylvania had 
shipped coal via boat to Erie, Pa., 
and by hopper from Erie to the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
plant in Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Currently, coal is shipped to 
Buffalo by water and the B&O 
carries it up to Tonawanda. 


Shipper Scores Tolls 


Toronto—A top shipping ex- 
pert lashed out at the Canadian 
government’s toll policy on the 
Welland Canal as “a potential 
danger to the continued economic 
development of Canada.” 

Lt. Gen. Howard D. Graham, 
president and general manager of 
the Great Lakes Waterways De- 
velopment Assn., told members 
of his group that government 
taxation of ships and cargo on 
the Canal may sound the “death 
knell” for free movement on all 
the Great Lakes. 
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range plan to extend operations 
from the New York area all the 
way to the Great Lakes. 

Company officials disclosed 
that once the Florida-to-Newark 
operation was in full swing, they 
would begin shipping up the 
Hudson River to Albany, where 
in conjunction with either a truck 
line or railroad they would ship 
the goods overland to Buffalo. At 
that point, other container ships 
could pick up the cargo and carry 
it to its port of entry. 


Grace Line Reduces Great Lakes-Caribbean Runs 


Washington— | he Federal 
Maritime Board has refused to 
let Grace Lines, Inc. halt all 
shipping service between the 
Great Lakes and the Caribbean. 

The Maritime Board, however, 
has cut the number of required 
sailings to a minimum of 7 with 
a maximum of 12, and reduced 
the number of ships that must 
be used from four to two. The 
new operating program is for 
calendar year 1960 which means 
that Grace can begin reducing its 
service immediately. 

Only last year, Grace Line won 


approval from the board for sub- 
sidized operations on the route. 
At that time, the board spelled 
out an operating schedule that 
called for a minimum of 24 sail- 
ings a year with a maximum limit 
of 34 that could be made under 
subsidy on the route. It is the 
only American flag shipping 
company servicing the route. 
WANTS TO JUNK ROUTE 
On March 14 of this year, 
Grace Lines asked the Maritime 


Board to allow it to junk the 
route entirely. The company said 


it lost almost $1-million on some 
15 sailings it had made the pre- 
vious year. 


A MONEY LOSER 


Although most of this loss will 
be met by government subsidy, 
the company still claims the route 
is a money-losing proposition. 
Contributing factors to the 
operating loss were such things as 
ship movement delays on the 
lakes, insufficient cargo offerings 
originating from the lake ports 
and even less on the return haul 
from the Caribbean. 


SND — a new natural diamond 


SND—THE LATEST TECHNICAL 
DEVELOPMENT FOR IMPROVING 
CARBIDE GRINDING PERFORMANCE 


SND (Selected Natural Diamonds) is a New 
natural diamond abrasive developed especially 
for resinoid bond grinding wheels. It is made 
up of needle shaped grains and thin, flat 
platelets selected from diamond boart that has 
been crushed by a special method. 


Diamond particles at least twice as long as they 
are wide are classified as ‘‘needles,” and parti- 
cles that are less than one-quarter as thick as 
they are wide are classified as “‘platelets.” 


Top: Blocky diamond particles predomina- 
ting in conventional grit. 


Bottom: Needle and platelet diamond particles 
predominating in new SND Selected 
Natural Diamond grit. 


Conventional natural diamond grit sludge ? 


Why “needles and platelets”? 


/; 
Sketch showing effect of geometrical 


| 
); shape on bond holding properties. 
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For many years, blocky shaped diamond 
particles were considered ideal for any type 
bond grinding wheel. Recent laboratory 
research into the influence of particle shape on 
grinding efficiency proved that blocky particles 
were not as efficient in resinoid bond wheels 
as were thin, flat and needle shapes. 


Subsequent tests bore out the important facts 
that, blocky shapes either wore down level 
with the matrix, or were pulled out of the 
bond; while needles and flats seldom pulled 
out, and instead of wearing smooth, tiny 
bits broke off in a manner which constantly 
exposed new, sharp cutting diamond edges 
to the work. 


Tests verified by sludge analysis 


Analysis of the sludge and swarf collected 
after tests of both SND and conventional grit 
wheels verified the test findings. Only uni- 
formly tiny diamond particles were found in 
residue from SND wheels, proving that each 
SND particle was almost wholly utilized in 
the grinding process. 


The absence of large particles in SND—Selected Natural 
Diamonds sludge shows why SND gives up to 30% 
longer wheel life and increased wheel efficiency over 
conventional diamonds. 


SND-Selected Natural Diamond grit sludge } 
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3 = 90 oF loss over previous yeor 
Air Freight Consistantly 


Racks up Big Gains 
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BLOCK BOOKING: Railroad terminals around the country 
are happily eyeing the success of a new system of expediting 
railroad freight traffic, pioneered at the rail terminal in St. Louis. 

The program of pre-blocking rail freight trains—grouping cars 
with identical destinations—already is saving valuable time for 
shippers. On top of that, the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis predicts it will save millions of dollars for the 22 
U. S. rail lines that converge on St. Louis. 

Under the new system, a typical freight train of 36 cars, 
headed West, recently passed through the terminal in 35 min- 
utes instead of the customary four to six hours. Generally, the 
plan has cut some 67% from the handling time of a single 
freight car. 

Pre-blocking is done outside the terminal area, on tracks of 
the railroads coverging on the city. Because the time-consum- 


TRANSPORTATION MEMOS 


ing switching of individual cars is “almost eliminated, the lines 
are offered reduced charges by the Terminal Association. 
* os ca 

SMALL SHIPPER WOES: Truck line after truck line and 
truck rate-making bureaus all over the country are proposing 
flat charges on small shipments, 500 Ib. or less. These charges 
would be based on the gross weight of the shipment and would 
have no relation to the commodity classification. 

Flat charges would result in increased rates in many cases— 
and in reduced charges in a few. The aim is to set an average 
of existing rates and to require prepayment and other conditions 
not presently on the books. Shippers are strongly opposing these 
proposals—but appear to be losing ground. 

© . . 
INCENTIVE RATES PAY OFF: More railroads are offering 


grit for higher grinding efficiency! 


How SND (Selected Natural Diamonds) 
increases grinding efficiency 

SND provides more sharp cutting edges per 
carat in the same grit size. 


More cutting edges means a faster, cooler 
cutting wheel that will last up to one-third 
longer than resinoid wheels made with con- 
ventional grit. 


The thin needle and flat grains in SND possess 
the right amount of natural strength, yet break 
down easily for fast, free, and continuous 
cutting. 


SND grit offers maximum holding surfaces to 
the bond, reducing non-productive pull-outs. 


SND sharper cutting edges reduce wheel 
loading and glazing. 


Proved in laboratory runs... 

Extensive laboratory runs show SND grit is 
up to 30% more efficient than conventional 
grit when grinding cemented carbide at .0005” 
to .0015” in-feeds and speeds of 5500 S.F.M. 


Proved in the field 


Many metalworking plants now are proving 
the new SND grit in their own shops with 
results that substantiate the already-completed 
laboratory evaluations. 


TREATED SND—ANOTHER 
NEW GRIT DEVELOPMENT! 


A process for treating SND (Selected Natural 
Diamonds) grit to make it even more friable 
and to give it superior bonding properties in 
resinoid wheels also has been developed. This 
process introduces surface irregularities in 
the otherwise smooth planes of the SND 


particles; these tiny cracks and crevices pro- 
mote faster breakdown after wear and stronger 
bonding. Already proved to be more efficient 
than conventional grit at feeds of .0005” to 
0015”, on carbide, Treated SND is recom- 
mended only for lighter feeds, and where the 
nature of the work demands rapid grit particle 
breakdown. 


The selection is yours... 
SND grit—for tough applications. 


SND Treated grit—for light feeds and coolest 
cutting. 


Conventional grit—for heavy feeds (.003” and 
up) and the recommended material for metal 
or vitrified bond wheels. 


Available now 

Your diamond wheel supplier can now furnish 
you with grinding wheels made with the new 
SND grit—either treated or untreated—ask 
him about SND today! 


Diamond experience 

Ready to discuss your diamond problems 
are Industrial Diamond Division Field Engi- 
neers located in key metal-working centers. 
These are technical men with natural diamond 
backgrounds and experience. Field offices are 
in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Newark, New York and Philadelphia. 


Technical information service 

A new and complete technical information 
service to help keep you abreast of the latest 
developments in industrial diamond tech- 
nology has been established. Monthly Dia- 
mond Data and Technical Bulletins will be 
sent you without obligation. Simply send us 
your name, title and company address. 


ENGELHARD HANOVIA, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIAMOND DIVISION 


113 ASTOR STREET 


NEWARK 2, N.J. 
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a variety of incentive rates, re- 
duced carload freight rates based 
on heavier carload minimums. 
And the move is paying off. 

The annual report of the 
Southern Pacific Co. recently 
credited a large part of the in- 
creased earning of the railroad to 
this type of rate making. Pur- 
chasing agents can get these 
lower rates if they can play with 
heavier inventories. 

~ e * 
ALL-ALUMINUM BARGES: 
Barge traffic in chemicals will get 
a boost shortly, when all-alumi- 
num barges are put into service 
by National Marine Service, a 
major inland waterway shipping 
firm. The new vessels, built by 
Reynolds Metals Co., will hold 
12,500 bbl. liquid or 1,600 short 
tons of dry cargo. 

The aluminum-hulled barges 
are expected to draw a lot of 
attention from chemical com- 
panies that have heretofore 
avoided barging because of the 
corrosive characteristics of steel. 

ca * > 

PRIVATE TRUCKERS BE- 
WARE: Shippers using their 
own vehicles to transport goods 
interstate are faced with more 
stringent driver safety regulations 
proposed by the ICC. The Com- 
mission’s proposal, which will be 
aired at hearings May 23, would: 

(1) Limit daily on-duty time 
to 12 hours; (2) eliminate the 
provision for 70 hours on-duty 
time allowed in 192 consecutive 
hours; (3) remove the present 
two-hour tolerance under emer- 
gency conditions; (4) establish a 
375-mile limitation on driving, 
and (5) revise driver’s log re- 
quirements. 

2 a - 

A WATER BARGAIN: Of- 
ficials of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority reported that shippers 
using the Tennessee River last 
year saved $24-million over 
what they would have paid for 
the next cheapest form of trans- 
portation. TVA says its study 
backs up these startling savings. 

° a * 


WHISTLESTOPS: Attention, 
West Coast sugar and salt buyers 
—the rails are proposing reduc- 
tions of $3 per ton on salt based 
on heavier carload minimums 
and about the same for sugar . . . 
To meet motor carrier competi- 
tion into the Southwest from the 
Eastern Seaboard, freight for- 
warders have published rate re- 
ductions in their tariffs i 
up to 3¢ cwt. ... Middle Atlantic 
Motor Carrier Conference has 
upped the minimum charge on 
shipments from New York to 
Philadelphia from $3.74 to $3.95 
per shipment, with other in- 
creases to follow . . . Lifschultz 
Fast Freight, New York, con- 
tinues to stir freight forwarder 
competition by making spot rate 


cuts to gain business. 
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Steel Officer Says 
ImportsMayCreate 


Nightmare in 60s 


Oakland, Calif.—Foreign 
competition can make a night- 
mare out of future “dream” 
markets, a steel executive warned 
purchasing agents. 

Speaking before the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of North- 
ern California, Ralph W. Seely, 
vice president of sales for U. S. 
Steel’s Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div. sounded a cautious note 
about business in the future. 

He posted warning signals 
that the “wonderful sixties” may 
indeed be a “decade of challenge” 
because of increased foreign com- 
petition in domestic markets. 

Referring to the glowing busi- 
ness forecasts Seely said, “These 
indicators mean only that mar- 
kets in which we will be selling 
will be larger than ever before. 
There will be more money, more 
people, more industries.” 

However, he pointed out, the 
foreign manufacturer is daily be- 
coming more significant in Amer- 
ica. “We can see his products 
everywhere and in many varieties 
—from autos to china, toys, ham- 
mers, nails and exotic foods,” he 
said. 

“This will be part of your chal- 
lenge,” he told the P.A.’s, “to 
work in the face of the lower 
priced foreign commodities.” 

As an example of foreign com- 
petition, Seely cited inroads made 
into the steel industry during 
1958-1959. He said there was a 
combined loss of 6,600,000 tons 
of steel production from Ameri- 
can mills. “Had this steel been 
made in the U.S. it would have 
provided full time employment 
for nearly 52,000 people in the 
steel industry alone,” he stated. 

“We must become more aware 
of what is happening in our mar- 
kets and further we must com- 
municate our thoughts and ideas 
to everyone in the management 
of our companies.” 


Elaborate Package 
Can Sell Product, 
Hike Profit Margin 


Erie, Pa.—Elaborate packag- 
ing can increase the purchase 
price of a pound of salt from a 
dime to almost $5 a pound. 

This point was made by Lony 
Ruhmann, research manager, 
Container Corp. of America, at 
the Erie Purchasing Agents 
Assn.’s April meeting. 

Speaking on the impact of 
packaging, Ruhmann discussed 
how use of good design and 
color could sell more products in 
an easier fashion and bring the 
price to an exceptionally good 
margin of profits. 

“The designs and colors of 
packaging that catch the eye of 
the average housewife as she 
shops in the modern supermarket 
cause her to purchase things she 
otherwise might pass by,” he said. 

Ruhmann singled out the wide 
use of the Cadillac “V” emblem. 
“The ‘V’ in itself has been so 
widely used in advertising,” he 
said, “that when used properly 
it signified quality.” He showed 
how certain cigarette brands and 
various other product manufac- 
turers use the “V” to designate 
high quality. 
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Birmingham — Look ahead 
and move ahead was the advice 
a noted lecturer gave purchasing 
men and their guests at the Ala- 
bama Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation’s executive night dinner. 
The April session also marked 
the election of new officers with 
James B. Harrington, purchasing 
agent, Birmingham Paper Co., 
named as president. 

Dr. Neal Bowman, - staff 
speaker for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, stressed 
that enthusiasm is just as im- 
portant in purchasing as it is in 


Alabama P.A.s Hold Dinner 


selling. He advised the group: 
“Never be satisfied with what you 
have or what you are. We must 
realize our potential and revital- 
ize for the future.” 

Pointing to the benefits of 
competition, he pointed out to the 
P.A.’s: 

“Freedom of enterprise means 
we are free to show our ingenuity 
and know-how. Competition is a 
challenge. In our incentive to 
possess, we have the incentive to 
produce. Free enterprise means 
natural resources plus Man’s re- 
sourcefulness to use them.” 


~~ = 
> ——__] a : i 
ALABAMA ASSOCIATION’S newly elected officers are: (seated, |.-r.) O. M. 
Stagg, Jr., Birmingham Southern R.R. Ist v. p.; J. B. Harrington, Birming- 
ham Paper Co., pres.; C. R. Keister, Rust Engineering Co., 2nd v. p.; (stand- 
ing, I.-r.) C. E. Wiberg, City of Birmingham, nat. dir.; R. D. Anderson, 
Southeastern Products Co., sec.; G, B. Cofield, Alabama Power Co., treas. 


YOUR PROFITS GROW WITH 


underconstruction . 


New, Fully Interchangeable 
Fruehauf Volume»<Vans! 


Complete versatility in weight and price. Sixteen separate 
and distinct options that give you exactly the Volume Van 
you need for your operation. Advantages that you get only 
with Fruehauf! 


Check the advantages of the many revolutionary new 
features of the Volume Van . . . exclusive, leakproof one- 
piece aluminum roof. . . low silhouette coupler . . . one rail 
design for leaf spring, air ride, wide-spread or adjustable 
. . and the extremely light weight and 
high capacity of all Fruehauf Volume Van units. 


We urge you to check Fruehauf—find out why the 
Volume Van line is the highest capacity, biggest profit 
maker in the entire hauling industry! See the new 1960 
Volume * Van at your Fruehauf dealer. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan © Los Angeles 58, California 
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OPTIONS 


Steel 

Aluminum 

Panels 

Side Posts 

Roof Bows 

Front Corner Posts 
Crossmembers 
Lower Rails 

Side Doors 


BODY TYPES 


Smooth Panel 
Exterior Post 
Open Top 
Refrigerator 
Cattle 
Furniture 


For Forty-Six Years—World’s Largest 
Builder of Truck-Trailers! 
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P. A. Advises Seminar: Evaluate 
Purchasing Performance Each Year 


Louisville—*Did I do a better 
job this year than I did last year?” 

This question was offered as 
the best key to an effective 
evaluation of purchasing per- 
formance at the recent second 
annual purchasing seminar spon- 
sored by the Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of Louisville and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 

“It is the only trustworthy 
yardstick,” said Ralph W. Blohm, 
plant purchasing agent, Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., “by which we 
can measure our performance.” 

“And good purchasing per- 
formance,” he added, “gets that 
way only if the P.A. is able to 
answer ‘yes’ to the question when- 
ever it is applied to any par- 
ticular area where purchasing is 
concerned, be it policy making, 
scheduling of inventories, vendor 
selection, or regulation of work 
load in the department.” 

C. M. O’Grady, value con- 
sultant, Value Service, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
explained to P.A.’s how “brain- 
storming” feeds information to 
persons responsible for 
analysis. 

In a_ brainstorming session, 
said O’Grady, you cast out in all 
directions for ideas, ridiculous 
or otherwise. These ideas later 
become thought centers used as 
springboards for essential im- 
provements. 

Turn to your suppliers as an- 
other excellent source of ideas, 
O’Grady advised. “Show them 
what you want—the function you 
want to get—and let them sug- 
gest how their products and proc- 
esses will help accomplish the 
result.” 

The theme of the two-day semi- 
nar was “New Techniques and 
Dynamic Purchasing.” W. B. 
England, professor, Harvard 
Business School, led seminar par- 
ticipants in a discussion of two 
practical purchasing case _his- 
tories. 

F. A. Deck, Guy Wickwire, 
Dr. Roger Orensteen, all with 
International Business Machines, 


value 


Buffalo Association Gets 
Space Age Briefing By 
Rocket Society Official 


Buffalo—Purchasing agents 
learned about the history and de- 
velopment of rockets and missiles 
at last month’s Buffalo Purchas- 
ing Agents Association meeting. 

Robert D. Roach, Jr., chief, 
Product Applications Section, 
Rockets Department, Bell Air- 
craft Corp., was guest speaker. 
Roach, president of the Niagara 
Frontier Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Rocket Society, also dis- 
cussed the role rockets may play 
in the fast approaching era of 
space exploration. 

Everett Noble, 8th District vice 
president and general purchasing 
agent of Moore Business Forms, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., also spoke 
on the various services offered by 
the NAPA. 


Morris Elected 


Wilmington, Del. — Emerson 
Morris, Hercules Powder Co., 
has been elected president of the 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of Wilmington for the 1960-61 
term. 
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discussed “Data Processing Fun- 
damentals,” “Practical Applica- 
tions Serving Purchasing,” and 
“Scientific Inventory Manage- 
ment.” 

Thor C. Laugesen, vice chair- 
man of the NAPA Committee for 
Professional Development, was 
moderator. 

More than half of those who 
attended the seminar came from 
outside the Louisville area. Two 
came from San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 


Value Analysis Urged in Public Buying Programs 


Portland, Ore.—Seven ground 
rules for setting up a value analy- 
sis program were Outlined at the 
recent 44th semi-annual confer- 
ence of the Pacific Northwest 
Public Buyers. 

The field is ripe for value anal- 
ysis in most public buying pro- 
grams, Frank Bales, chief of the 
specification section, Oregon De- 
partment of Finance and Admin- 
istration, told buyers assembled 
at the meeting. 

Large staffs aren’t necessary, 
he said, for very successful pro- 
grams are being conducted in 


purchasing departments of only 
one or two men. 

“The important point,” Bales 
stressed, “is to establish respon- 
sibility for the program. Whether 
you use the committee approach 
or ‘every buyer is an analyst’ ap- 
proach, you must outline a plan, 
set goals for accomplishment and 
obtain management’s backing.” 

Bales offered the following line 
of attack: 

@ Start with known high profit 
areas until you have gained ex- 
perience. 

@ Stimulate creative thinking. 


@ Evaluate function of the ma- 
terial. 

@Obtain reliable information 
from users and sellers. 

® Get all the facts and analyze 
them objectively. 

@Divide the problem into 
smaller, workable segments; 
work on specifics. 

@ Use standards. 

Forty public buyers from Ore- 
gon, Washington and British 
Columbia attended the one-day 
conference. The group will hold 
its fall conference in Wenatchee, 
Wash., on Sept. 16. 


fo get 
cost of steel... 


COST OF POSSESSION and delivered cost! 


The high cost of possession may sur- 
prise you. It has surprised many a 
smart, informed steel user. 

When your Steel Service Center per- 
forms first cutting operations you save 
operating and capital costs of the equip- 
ment it requires. You get steel delivered 
quickly from stock, ready for use. You 
save costs of storage and handling. You 
cut scrap loss and wastage. 

There’s a nearby Steel Service Center 
set up to serve you, not only with steel, 


op 
eae 
STEEL 


SERVICE CENTER 
INSTITUTE 


months’ 


.YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 
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but with technical know-how. 

If you are buying more than three 
inventory because you think 
it’s a bargain, compare all of your costs 
with the cost and freedom from risk of 
buying from your Steel Service Center. 
For more information, get the booklet, 
What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for 
Steel? from your Steel Service Center. 
Or write to Steel Service Center Insti- 
tute, Inc., 540-F Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 


Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 
inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Other costs: 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 


Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 


Accounting 


be ne 


COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL 


Yale low-cost electrics 


in the 2000-3000-Ib. capacity range 
are saving time and money for industry 
every day. Delicate maneuvering and 
deft handling are especially easy 
with this truck, for the mechanically 
actuated carbon pile speed control 
permits close-in inching and infinite 
speed variation. Twin-caster steer 
wheels make steering effortless, and 
easy right-angle turns in narrow aisles 
sharply increase storage space, cut 
stacking time. This electric truck 
saves maintenance overhead and 
“down-time” because of a minimum 
of moving parts and an economical 
powerplant. This is one of Yale’s 
complete line of industrial lift trucks 
... the right truck for every job! 

For full information, call your Yale rep- 
resentative or send for free brochure 
#5265 to The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., Materials Handling 
Div., Philadelphia 15, Pa., Dept. KT7. 


Yale Materials Handling Division, a 
Division of The Yale & Towne Manu- 


facturing Company. Manufacturing ° 
Plants: Philadelphia, Pa., San YA / iz 
Leandro, Calif., Forrest City, Ark. 


Products: Gasoline, Electric, Diesel INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


and LP-Gas Industrial Lift Trucks 
Worksavers - Warehousers - Hand 


TRACTOR SHOVELS - HOISTS 


Trucks - Industrial Tractor Shovels YALE & TOWNE 


Hand, Air and Electric Hoists. 


Washington—Federal Power 
Commission approval of plans of 
three U.S. companies to import 
an average of 584.5-million cu. 
ft. of Canadian natural gas daily 
into California and the Northwest 
may have important implications 
for industrial consumers. 

The projects, which were 
okayed by FPC examiner Robert 
M. Weston, carry with them the 
probability of increased gas sup- 
plies, on an interruptible basis, 
for electric utilities and industries 
in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Montana. The 
gas is primarily intended for 
domestic consumers, however. 

Weston’s decision is subject to 
review by the FPC, but the com- 
mission’s approval is expected be- 
cause no major opposition to the 
plans has cropped up in hearings. 

The international program, 
sparked by Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., will cost an estimated 
$400-million. It is by far the 
largest proposal to date for the 
import of gas from the rich fields 
of Alberta. 

The companies hope the gas 
will begin flowing in 1961. 

Weston’s only reservation was 
that Canada has no machinery 
for regulating gas prices compar- 
able to those governing domestic 
production. He proposed that full 
disclosure of costs and prices by 
the companies involved would 
serve as a check on Canadian 
field prices pending some more 
formal agreement between the 
United States and Canada. 

Canadian Dominion and Pro- 
vincial export authorization has 
already been gained, and the 
California Public Utilities Com- 
mission is weighing the California 


Labor Contract Calls For 
Retraining of Employees 
Displaced by Automation 


Sacramento, Calif.—Campbell 
Soup Co. and Teamster Local 
228 here have signed a three- 
year contract calling for com- 
pany-financed retraining of em- 
ployees displaced by automation. 

The new contract, one of the 
first of its kind in the West, is 
considered a precedent-making 
move, Teamster Vice President 
Harold Gibbons said. 

Gibbons declared the retrain- 
ing provision of the Campbell 
contract will be a major plum 
that the union will demand in 
upcoming negotiations across the 
country. 

Although details of the pro- 
gram have not been worked out, 
it will be financed partially 
through a 41¢ “money package,” 
of which 35¢ will be in wages 
and benefits over the next two 
years. 


Low Bid Policy to Stay 


Toledo—County Commission- 
ers have postponed for one year 
a proposal that the county’s 
transportation costs be figured 
into the determination of all low 
bids on contracts. 

Under the present setup, the 
lowest dollar amount is automati- 
cally selected as low bidder, 
whether or not transportation 
costs are included. 

Commissioner Frank Mohn, 
however, moved for a change in 
the current policy so that trans- 
portation costs automatically 
would be calculated on all bids. 
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FPC Okays Plan to Import Canadian Natural Gas 


section of the proposed project.|The displaced domestic gas will 
Pacific Gas Transmission Co.,}g0 to Southern California ac- 
a new pipe line to be owned 50% | cording to the plan worked out. 
by PG&E, plans to import an} Montana Power Co. will bring|Finance Director Eugene T.j|chemical industry, are paying 
average of 418-million cu. ft. of}in a daily average of 30-million| Creagh has called for an increase} only 7%2¢/100 cu. 
gas daily at Kingsgate, B. C., and|cu. ft. for delivery into its general]in water rates to large users in 
deliver it to PG&E near Klamath] system. this city. 
Falls, Ore. The utility company} Five Canadian firms, including 
will transport the gas into its own| Alberta & Southern Gas Co. Ltd.,| including the city’s big chemical 
serving northern andja PG&E subsidiary, and Cana-| manufacturers are currently pay- 
dian-Montana Pipe Line Co., ajing less money for water than it 
E] Paso Natural Gas Co. will} Montana Power Co. subsidiary,| costs the city to produce it. 7%¢ rate. Consideration 
import a daily average of 136.5-|have been authorized by the 
million cu. ft., which will dis-]Canadian government to con-|produce 100 cu. ft. of water,|of any utility. However, we be- 
place domestic gas the pipe line] struct facilities to gather and de-|said the finance director. Under 
is now supplying to the Northwest. ! liver the gas. 


central California. 


It costs the city 10.175¢ to 


Industrial Firms in Niagara Falls 
Face Increased Charges for Water 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—City| ever, quantity users, including the 


he em nies Same oF 


Stanscrew fasteners m 


IT PAYS TO STANDARDIZE ON STANSCREW 


oe 


eet DoALL standards 


for high strength, rigidity, “clean” design 


This outstanding machine was developed by the 
DoALL Company to handle industry’s largest, 
toughest cut-off jobs. Not a beefed-up model of 
existing machines, this ‘‘biggest band saw built’’ 
is a unique new design. As one example, the 
cutting head travels vertically, but cutting takes 
place on the lower edge of the top saw band. 


The new design of this unit, Model C24, 
therefore represents an entirely new concept of 
rigidity, applied power, and precision control. 
These basic considerations dictated the selec- 
tion and application of every part ... including, 
of course, the fasteners. 

Small wonder, then, that DoALL’s design en- 
gineers, after consultation with Stanscrew’s fas- 
tener specialist, selected Stanscrew socket cap 
screws for vital applications such as attaching 
hydraulic cylinders. These reliable fasteners pro- 
vide the high strength needed. Correctly ap- 


ee an 


plied, they give assurance against misalignment 
even after extensive use—a must in this pre- 
cision machine. And, by permitting flush, snag- 
free surfaces, the fasteners also contribute to 
the C24’s superior styling. 

Like DoALL, other leaders of American in- 
dustry are learning the advantages of calling in 
a Stanscrew specialist when a new product is 
on the drawing boards. His wide experience can 
often suggest ways to cut fastener or assembly 
costs... for example, by substituting a standard 
fastener for a costly special. He can make sug- 
gestions from Stanscrew’s complete line of over 
4,000 types and sizes, always in stock and 
quickly available. 

So whatever your requirements in fasteners, cali 
your Stanscrew distributor today. He will gladly 
arrange for a prompt visit from the Stanscrew 
fastener specialist. 


STANSCREW FASTENERS 


CHICAGO | THE CHICAGO SCREW COMPANY, BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 
HiMS | HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN | THE WESTERN AUTOMATIC MACHINE SCREW COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


STANDARD SCREW COMPANY 2701 Washington Boulevard, Bellwood, Illinois 
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water, while single residential 
users are charged 1612¢ for the 
Creach said that large users,|same quantity. 

“Seventy per cent,” Creagh de- 
clared, “of the water consumed 
in this area is paid for at the 


usually given to quantity users 


lieve the spread should be on a 
the present rate schedule, how-| more equitable basis.” 


| p/w REPORTS ON RESALE PRICES 


Latest Auction Prices 


(1953) Continental Gin SS double-crank press. $21,000. 

(1941) Niagara 10-F-10’ power gap squaring shear. $4,250. 

(1955) Gisholt #12 automatic production lathe. $3,500. 

Gould & Eberhardt 20-in. shaper. $800. 

(1945) Warner & Swasey 4A universal turret lathe. $10,000. 

(1944) Warner & Swasey +5 universal turret lathe. $2,800. 

(1955) Gisholt Masterline universal turret lathe. $14,500. 

(1956) Monarch 10EE Speedi-Matic bar lathe. $5,000. 

(1953) DoALL 36-in. Zephyr contour band saw. $3,200. 

(1956) Thompson C 14 x 16 x 72” hyd. surface grinder. $11,000. 

(1956) Cincinnati #2 tool and cutter grinder. $4,000. 

(1957) Ingersoll 30-in. cutter grinder. $1,100. 

(1958) Spiropoint LM drill sharpener. $1,600. 

(1956) 10-ton Whiting DC overhead traveling crane. $20,000. 

Two Simpson #12 B Speedmullers. $3,250 each. 

Pangborn MS sand blast room. $1,250. 

Eight Tabor 10-in. portable pneumatic jolt squeeze molding machines. 
$125 each. 

(1956) Clark Carloader fork lift truck. $100. 

(1942-45) Five Automatic Transporter TW-41160 electric platform 
trucks. $150 each. 

(1957) One 100-kw and one 52-kw Leeds & Northrup electric furnace. 
$8,250 for the pair. 


APRIL 6 


Auction held at Prospect Iron Works, West Pittston, Pa. 
Auctioneer: Industrial Planis Corp., New York. 

(1954) 250-ton Model 12 Kling universal beam punch. $17,000. 

Landis No. 35 floor-type horizontal boring mill. $900. 

Schramm 50-hp air compressor. $2,300. 

Pels No. 23 combination punch and shear. $1,700. 

Pels No. 13 combination punch and shear. $1,300. 

(1956) DeSoto Firedome station wagon. $750. 

(1956) DeSoto Firedome 4-passenger sedan. $300. 

(1956) Chevrolet truck. $1,200. 

(1949) International truck. $200. 

Two 300-amp Hobart gas-engine welders. $650 and $600. 

Five GE 400-amp welders. $50 to $75 each. 


e wo 600-amp Lincoln welders. $400 each. 
Lack of Orders Worries Tool Makers|?'® #207 eleciic hs. $375 


Budgit 2-ton electric hoist. $170. 
New York— Machine tool 


MARCH 29-30-31 


Auction held at Continental Gin Co.’s Birmingham, Ala., plant. 

(Machine ages are given in parenthesis.) 

Auctioneer: Industrial Plants Corp. 

(1957) Bullard Model 75-56” CutMaster vertical turret lathe. $57,500. 

72-in. Colburn vertical boring mill. $5,000. 

(1942) Bullard 42-in. vertical turret lathe. $6,000. 

(1958) Gidding & Lewis Type 350-T 5-in.-bar horizontal boring, 
drilling and milling machine. $39,000. 

(1956) DeVlieg Model 4B-60 Spiramatic jigmill. $41,000. 

(1954) DeVlieg Model 4B-60 Spiramatic jigmill. $36,500. 

(1953) Gray 60 x 48 x 30 Gray openside planer. $41,000. 

(Old) 84 x 72 x 20 N-B-P double-housing planer. $2,750. 

(Old) Gray 60 x 48 x 16 double-housing planer. $5,000. 

Carlton 6-19 column radial drill. $12,000. 

Cincinnati-Bickford 6-17 column radial drill. $9,000. 

Cincinnati-Bickford 5-15 column radial drill. $6,500. 

(1950) American Hole Wizard 4-9 column radial drill. $5,100. 

(1957) Cincinnati #4 plain milling machine. $14,500. 

(1954) Cincinnati #5 vertical milling machine. $17,000. 

(1956) Cincinnati 1C Toolmaster vertical miller. $3,800. 

(1959) Bridgeport BRJ vertical miller. $5,750. 

Cincinnati-Bickford DHA precision drilling machine. $13,000. 

Adams +5 automatic gear hobber and thread miller. $500. 

Adams #3 automatic gear hobber. $350. 

(1950) Continental Gin 600-ton hydraulic press brake. $11,500. 

(1956) Cincinnati 200-ton power press brake. $16,700. 

(1957) Thomas Model 14 beam punch. $22,500. 

(1953) Fulmer #415 hydraulic vertical honer. $1,000. 

(1945) Pratt & Whitney 2B universal die sinker. $4,000. 

(1956) Monarch preselector toolmaker’s lathe. $13,000. 

(1944) Sidney 27 x 144-in. centers engine lathe. $3,750. 

Two 18 x 72-in. centers Lodge & Shipley engine lathes. $900 ea. 

(1956) Wiedeman R-7 turret punch press. $55,000. 


a year ago 
a month ago 


139.3 129.3 117.8 


Auction Activity Brisk 


Despite some decline in dealer 
sales (see chart above), auction 
activity remains brisk—thanks to 
the unusual number of major 
plant disposals being held across 
the country. 

All these auctions also are 
serving to make for a buyer’s 
market. One exception: The re- 
5 cent $2-million Continental Gin 
Co. sale in Birmingham (detailed 
bids on this page). 

The difference at Birmingham 
may have been due to the fact 
that this was the first really major 
auction to be held in the South 
in a long time—and the South’s 
fast-growing metalworking in- 
dustry is tool-hungry. Or it may 
have been because of the large 
number of sophisticated machine 
tools in A-1 condition. 

Whatever the reason, the Con- 
tinental Gin sale brought some of 
the highest used machine tool 
bids in years. Prime examples: a 
1957 Bullard CutMaster VTL at 


Mattison, however, put most 


Yale 1-ton electric hoist. $100. 
makers who gathered here last 
week for the Spring Meeting of 
the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association were a wor- 
ried lot. Their chief concern— 
lack of orders and how to stimu- 
late them. 

They blamed slumping de- 
mand for new tools on four main 
factors: no great business swell, 
an unrealistic tax depreciation 
program, a flooded market of 
used machine tools, and foreign 
competition. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The last factor—competition 
from abroad—was the basis of 
a strong speech delivered at the 
meeting by Alan C. Mattison, as- 
sociation president and head of 
Mattison Machine Works. 

He said machine tool imports 
into this country last year were, 
in dollar volume, 95% above 
those for 1955. 

“The only way for manufac- 
turers to meet foreign competi- 
tion in the United States mar- 
kets,” Mattison told the groups, 
“is to get their costs down to 
where they offer competitive 
values.” 

While he criticized United 
States industry in general for be- 
ing too slow in modernizing 
plants and equipment, he also 
leveled stinging barbs at machine 
tool builders themselves. 

“You haven't reduced your 
costs,” he said. “In fact, if you 
also consider the price of the new 
machine, you have actually in- 
creased your cost.” 
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of the blame on labor. “If we 
can stop passing on to labor all 
of the benefits of increased prod- 
uctivity gained by technological 
advances,” he said, “I think we 
can regain our competitive posi- 
tion.” 

Pointing out that many thous- 
ands of machine tools, ten years 
old and older, are still in opera- 
tion on plant floors around the 
country, the association president 
declared: 

“Our job is to convince the 
metalworking manufacturers of 
the U.S. to modernize, on be- 
half of survival; to modernize, to 
meet the threat of foreign com- 
petition.” 


STANDARDIZATION 


One of the major topics dis- 
cussed at the two-day meeting 
was a standardization proposal 
presented by machine tool users. 

The program proposes unifica- 
tion of industry standards in such 
areas as tool and fixture-attach- 
ing surfaces of general purpose 
machine tools, and adoption of 
standard nomenclature that 
would establish a common iden- 
tity and specific size for various 
machine types regardless of their 
make. 

The proposal was officially 
presented by executives of Inter- 


national Harvester Co., Ford 
Motor Co., General Motors 
Corp., Chrysler Corp., John 


Deere and Co., and International 
Business Machines, all members 
of the General Purpose Machine 
Tool Standardization Group. 


APRIL 13 


DoALL 16-in. Model ML saw. $1,150. 
(1944) Fosdick jig borer. $3,750. 


Gemco 20-in. shaper. $2,400. 
Gemco 24-in. shaper. $2,200. 


MAY 17 


Botwinik Brothers Auction Mart, 33 
Weldon St., Hamden, New Haven, 
Conn. LARGE VARIETY OF MA- 
CHINE TOOLS FROM VARIOUS 
SOURCES: jig borer, millers and 
vertical millers, latches and turret 
lathes, grinders, presses saws, sheet 
metal equipment, buffers, broaches, 
trimmer. Large quantity of hand 
tools. 


WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: BOTWINIK 
BROTHERS, 33 Welton St., New 
Haven, Conn. STate 7-5751. 


MAY 18 


Buffalo Metal Container Corp., 35 
Roetzer St., and 126 Titus St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Sale at two loca- 
tions). 

Presses, saws, universal iron worker, 
press brake, materials handling 


equipment, shotblast and welding 
equipment, bending roll, shear, 


Purchasing Week 


Auction held at Madincea Engineering Corp., Detroit. 
Carlton 5-ft-arm radial drill, 11-in. column. $5,000. 


(1947) Lucas £348 boring mill. $13,250. 


$57,500; a 1956 DeVlieg Spira- 
matic jigmill at $41,000; a 1956 
Wiedeman R-7 turret punch press 
at $55,000; and a 1956 10-ton 
Whitinv overhead traveling crane 
at $20,000. 

Auction outlook: Summer 
slowdown is approaching in auc- 
tions. Few sales are slated for the 
rest of this month, but there are 
some private sales scheduled in 


(1945) Springfield toolroom lathe. $3,000. 


lathes, millers, drills and grinders, 
etc. 


WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANTS CORP., 90 West 
Broadway, New York City. BArclay 
7-4184. 


JUNE 1 


Kiddie Brush & Toy Co., Jonesville, 
Mich. 

22 OBI PUNCH PRESSES. Miscel- 
laneous machinery, equipment and 
material. 


WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: KINSEY- 


COPLOY CO., 2675 Cadillac 
Tower, Detroit 26. WOodward 
2-0188. 


PRIVATE SALES NOW GOING ON 


(Brochures and information availa- 
ble from the seller. Equipment may 
be inspected at listed plants. Sales 
on a first come, first served basis). 


Special Machine & Fabrication Di- 
vision, 1469 E. Atwater St., Detroit 


the East and Midwest. 


Coming Auctions and Sales 


7, Mich. Phone: TAshmoo 5-3226. 
Ext. 17. 


PRECISION DIE SHOP EQUIPMENT. 
Boring mills, planers, grinders, 
drills, millers, lathes, shapers, weld- 
ers, flame cutters. 


M. & W. Kellogg Co., Foot of Dan- 
forth Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Tele- 
phone: DElaware 3-3100. 


Hydraulic bending press, flame 
cutter, plate planer, lathes and 
turret lathes, vertical boring mills, 
bending rolls, production and radial 
drills, welding machines—all late 
models. 


Forge & Press Co., c/o E. W. Bliss 
Co., 1420 Hastings Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio. Telephone: JEfferson 1-3577. 


Engine, production and turret 
lathes; milling machines, planers, 
radial drills, gear manufacturing 
equipment, grinders, plus $500,000 
worth of miscellaneous equipment 
and tooling. 
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Rochester, N. Y.—A “Sales 
Service Letter” has tightened 
vendor-buyer relations at the 
Stromberg-Carlson Electronics 
Div. of General Dynamics Corp. 

Miles G. Agan, head of the 
Stromberg-Carlson purchasing 
department, and Len V. Solarek, 
also of the purchasing depart- 
ment, originated the S-S letter. 
It actually is a weekly report 
from each vendor, giving the 
complete status of all open 
orders, including prospective de- 
livery dates and the status of 
production in the supplier’s plant. 


KEEPS SUPPLIERS IN TOUCH 


“The Sales Service Letter,” 
says Agan, “keeps suppliers in 
touch with every department in 
our division and has led to a 
more efficient expediting of open 
orders.” 

The Stromberg-Carlson pur- 
chasing department then collates, 
duplicates, and breaks down 
these reports, which are dis- 
tributed to S-C’s own production 
departments, who need this 
knowledge for planning their 
work. 

The Sales-Service Letter was 


Add Arsenides To 
Monsanto Line Of 
Semi-Conductors 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Inorganic 
Chemicals Div. of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. has added indium 
arsenide and gallium arsenide to 
its line of semi-conductor ma- 
terials now commercially avail- 
able to electronic component 
manufacturers. 

In producing the arsenides, 
Monsanto uses a process de- 
veloped in its Research & En- 
gineering Division laboratories 
at Dayton, Ohio. The process re- 
sults in a superior grade of ma- 
terial that slices easily, is free 
of voids and produces polycrys- 
talline ingots which contain large 
sections of single crystal, the 
company claims. 

At present the materials are 
being supplied in polycrystalline 
form. By summer, the company 
expects to supply gallium arse- 
nide as single crystals. 

The company’s research is con- 
tinuing on other III-V intermetal- 
lic semi-conductors and gallium 
phosphide and indium phosphide 
are expected to be available in 
quantity soon, a Monsanto 
spokesman says. 


Rohm and Haas to Spend 
$10 Million to Modernize 


Former Government Plant 


Louisville—The Rohm and 
Haas Chemical Co. has taken title 
to General Services Administra- 
tion butadiene plant here, and 
plans to spend some $10-million 
to modernize the facility. 

Initially, the company will use 
the plant to expand its output 
of acrylic plastics, primarily 
molding powder used by the 
automobile industry. Production 
is expected to start early in 1961. 

The GSA plant has been idle 
since 1956. Rohm and Haas re- 
cently purchased the facility for 
$6.1-million. 
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Sales Service Letters Aid Vendor-Buyer Accord 


conceived by Agan and his asso- 
ciates as a means of fulfilling 
government contracts, most of 
which impose severe penalties 
for late deliveries. Instead of 
wasting time pleading over tele- 
phones, Agan decided to shift 
the burden for these penalties 
on the vendors, who are now 
required to send the reports be- 
fore they can do business with 
Stromberg. 

Of Stromberg’s 479 current 
vendors, 400 immediately agreed 
to cooperate on the program 
when requested to do so. Many 


of these have found the letter 
so beneficial in terms of customer 
relations that they have now 
Started sending similar reports to 
other customers. 

So far, only Stromberg-Carl- 
son’s Electronics Div. is using 
the letter system, which is under 
consideration at the company’s 
two other Rochester divisions. 

The new system, which is used 
for production materials only, 
has cut expediting costs some 
28%, says Agan, by reducing 
telephone calls and _ insuring 
prompt deliveries. 


M. G. AGAN, right, P.A. for Stromberg-Carlson’s Electronics Div., 
looks over S-S letters with H. R. Hodge, training program coordinator. 


OLIN ALUMINUM DISTRIBUTOR 


ONE-STOP SHOPPING 
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FOR IMMEDIATE ALUMINUM NEEDS 
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Government Widens Use of Priority 
Rating Symbols on Defense Orders 


Washington—Defense suppli- 
ers now must use a priority 
rating symbol on all orders they 
place for materials and compo- 
nents to fill contracts for mili- 
tary, space, and atomic projects. 

Up to now, defense contractors 
have been required to use such 
symbols on their orders only 
when so-called controlled materi- 
als are involved—steel, copper, 
aluminum, and nickel alloys. 

Now defense suppliers must 
place the proper symbol on their 


orders (A-1 for aircraft, A-2 for 
missiles, A-3 for ships, etc.) even 
if they are ordering such things 
as lumber or plastic items. 

There are some exemptions— 
sand and gravel, for instance, 
and other materials that don’t 
enter into the production process 
that the Business and Defense 
Services Administration doesn’t 
care about. 

Officials say the mandatory 
labeling will help pinpoint impact 
of defense orders on economy. 


Cincinnati—The newly formed 
Cincinnati Aerosol Corp. has 
opened for business here. 

The new custom and contract 
producer will sell its products to 
manufacturers in the Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana area. Produc- 
tion capacity at the plant is 432,- 
000 units/week, with facilities for 
loading liquid, foam, and paste- 
type aerosols. 

“With the continuing growth 
of products packed in aerosol 
containers,” said David T. Steb- 
bins, president of the new firm, 


“we have opened this new plant 


Cincinnati Aerosol Plant Starts Up Operations 


to meet the needs of this area. 
Our future plans call for expan- 
sion into the national field where 
we will serve companies who do 
not have facilities for aerosol fill- 
ing.” 

Initial production, Stebbins 
said, will be used for insecticides, 
spray paints, tire cleaners, car 
polishes, deodorizers, hair sprays, 
paste products, as well as “count- 
less other products.” 


Stebbins said the company also | | 


would handle foods and pharma- 
ceuticals after a specially built 
production line is approved by 


Olin Aluminum distributors now stock just about any 
aluminum product you might need. Coiled and flat 
sheet in common and heat-treated alloys. Over 400 


different extruded shapes. Casting alloys. And ex- 
clusive Olin Aluminum cold processed rod and bar. ® 
All in a wide range of alloys, tempers and sizes... e 


all in stock and awaiting your call. 


Your Olin Aluminum distributor also stocks experi- 
ence—a free but priceless factor when you want +. 


metal in a hurry... 


metal selection and application 


advice... 


tips on fabricating or finishing aluminum. 
Make him your metals service center for both fer- 
rous and non-ferrous products. You'll get: 


Quick, effective custom-tallored service 
Extra plant space by limiting inventories 
Technical service backed by Olin Aluminum’s 


metallurgical facilities 


Slitting, shearing and roller-levelling service— 


in most cases 


COIL, FLAT SHEET AND PLATE...ROD AND BAR.,.EXTRUDED SHAPES...PIPE AND TUBING...CASTING ALLOYS 
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the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. 

Three different types of pro- 
pellants, freon, genetron 11 and 
12, and nitrogen, will be used for 
filling. The automatic line will 
handle standard aerosol contain- 
ers ranging from 3 to 24 oz., as 
well as bottles. 

Also included in the 20,000 


PRES. DAVID T. STEBBINS, left, 
turns valve starting production 
at Cincinnati Aerosol Co. plant. 


sq. ft. plant is such custom-built 
equipment as an unscrambling 
table, two synchronized filters, 
purgers, can crimpers, heat test 
tanks for container leaks, label- 
ers, and a 4,000-gal. bulk tank. 
“One tank-filling,” Stebbins 
said, “supplies propellants for 
between 80,000 and 250,000 
units.” 


Ling Altec Electronics 
And Temco Aircraft Corp. 


Plan to Combine Forces 


Dallas—Temco Aircraft Corp. 
and Ling Altec Electronics, Inc. 
are planning to combine forces in 
a move aimed at the new com- 
pany “the leading and most di- 
versified firm in the electronics 
and missiles industries.” 
The new firm, to be known as 
Ling-Temco Electronics Inc. will 
combine a Ling-Altec 1959 sales 
record of $48-million with Tem- 
co’s $100-million sales volume. 
Five-year-old Ling-Altec, it- 
self the product of six mergers 
and acquisitions, produces en- 
vironmental testing equipment for 
missile components, superpow- 
ered transmitters, and accoustical 
supplies. 

Temco, founded in 1945, has 
been diversifying from a straight 
airframe manufacturer into elec- 


tronics, aerospace, and com- 
mercial ventures. 
Pipe-Making Plant Opens 


For Business in Alabama 


Birmingham, Ala.—The first 
production of bituminous fiber 
sewer pipe and electrical conduit 
pipe has begun rolling off the 
lines at the $500,000 plant of 
Bermico Div. of the Brown Co., 
in Bessemer. It consists of 4-in. 
sewer and conduit pipe. 

The plant has a capacity of 5- 
million ft. per year. It is planned 
to increase the capacity at a later 
date if demand warrants. 

Robert W. Andrew, Brown 
vice-president, said that after the 
Bermico Div. set up a warehouse 
operation about a year ago, it 
was found the demand for fiber 
pipe was sufficient to justify con- 
struction of a manufacturing op- 


eration. 
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Follow-Up: Letters and Comments | 


Wants Distributor 


Kingsport, Tenn. 

I am trying to locate the name and ad- 
dress of a German Bosch Co. that manu- 
factures pumps and injectors for diesel 
motors. 

We have run into some of their prod- 
ucts but have been unable to find who 
the distributor is in this part of the 
country. 

I would like to tell you that I think 
PURCHASING WEEK is one of the most 
informative and valuable publications for 
the business man of today, especially in 
the purchasing field. 

W. F. Kestner 
Director of Purchasing 
Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc. 


®@ Robert Bosch Corp., 40-25 Cres- 
cent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Plastic Drum 


Jefferson City, Mo. 

In the article “Everything Has That 

Plastic Look” (PW, April 25, ’60, p. 18), 

you showed a plastic drum—*Plastic 

drum weighs less than metal . . .” Can 

you give us the name of the processor of 
this plastic drum? 

H. Busse 

Director of Industries 

Department of Corrections 

Jefferson City 


@ Delaware Barrel & Drum Co., 
P. O. Box 1648, Wilmington, Del. 


How to Contact 


St. Louis, Mo. 
In PURCHASING WEEK, March 14 issue 
(p. 1), an article appeared titled “Cen- 


tralized State Buying is Paying Off Big 
1 New Jersey, Oklahoma.” 

There was mention of H. L. C. Leslie, 
the vice president of Value Analysis, Inc. 
| would appreciate knowing where he 
might be contacted. 

Robert A. Griesedieck 
Buyer-Staff Purchasing 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. 


@ Value Analysis, Inc., 502 State 
St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Likes Article 


Jackson, Miss. 

A while ago you ran a most interest- 
ing article covering a procedure to be 
used in the movement of personnel from 
one town to another (PW, Dec. 21, ’59, 
“What the Purchasing Agent Should 
Know About Buying Better Moving 
Services,” p. 12). 

This particular issue is missing from 
our library. If possible would you send 
us another copy. 

Harry Yoste 

Purchasing Agent 

Vickers Inc. 

Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 


@A limited supply of tear sheet 
copies are still available of this article. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Follow- 
Up,” PURCHASING WEEK, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Cleveland Forms 
Ordnance Group 


Cleveland—An _ aircraft, electronics 
and missile procurement buyers’ group 
within NAPA has been formed for mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Association active 
in ordnance. 

The new group, devised and organized 
by Wendell W. Wilber of Lear-Romec, 
Elyria, O., and W. H. Conant of Weldon 
Tool, Cleveland, president elect of the 
Cleveland chapter, has already held its 
first meeting and elected officers. 

Wilber is president of the buyers’ group, 
with Harold L. Saunders of Pesco Prod- 
ucts Div. of Borg-Warner vice chairman, 
James P. Carson of Air-Maze secretary- 
treasurer, and Conant the board advisor. 

All meetings of the new group will be 
open to guests of members—guests who 
are active in procurement but not mem- 
bers of NAPA, and meetings are de- 
signed to precede regular forum meetings 
of the Cleveland chapter. 

Because needs of P.A.’s in the aircraft 
and missile industries are specialized and 
sometimes go beyond the general scope 
of NAPA meetings, Wilber and a few 
others in the Cleveland association got 
the idea of organizing a separate group. 
They were invited by the Cleveland As- 
sociation to organize under NAPA spon- 
sorship. 

Although the aircraft and electronic 
buyers’ group is the first to be organized 
within the Cleveland chapter, Conant for 
one thinks there is room for other buyers’ 
groups within the chapter, and hopes for 
organizing efforts along those lines. 

“We feel if we can get people within 
special areas who have mutual problems 
to exchange ideas, and provide them with 
good programs and educational activities, 
purchasing in those fields and purchasing 
in general will benefit,” says Conant. 


NEW SOURCES OF SUPPLY- 


WHERE? 
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ON YOUR FASTENING PROBLEMS! 


If slow-downs in assembly operations are jinxing your pro- 
duction schedules, you can be sure they aren’t caused by 
“voodoo”! But what about the fasteners you are using? If TH 
they are not accurate and uniform, they can cause costly Hh 


bottlenecks. ASK THE MAN FROM THE NORT 
Fischer helps solve fastening problems by supplying precision 
turned brass and aluminum nuts . . . standards, specials, odd When you need parts, processing, assem- 
sizes or shapes and miniatures . . . to meet individual needs. 


blies, we can locate new sources for you. 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebr., has catalogued for instant reference 
by electronic methods, information about 
the production capacity of thousands of 
plants in the Northern Plains. This detailed 
information has been gathered and tabu- 
lated by the private gas utilities of the area. 
Upon receipt of details regarding your re- 
quirements, we will be glad to suggest pos- 
sible qualified suppliers located in the five 
state Northern Plains Area. 


And to assure reliable performance, all Fischer turned nuts 
are produced to closer tolerances than required by American 
Standard B18.2-1955 specifications. Fischer also specializes in 
dependable “on schedule” deliveries and competitive pricing. 
That’s why FISCHER is your best source for precision nuts. 


FOR DETAILS, SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES... WRITE FOR 
CATALOG FS-1000. 


Fischer Special Mfg. Co. 

407 Morgan Street 

Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Please send Catalog FS-1000 
lists for Fischer Turned Nuts. 


there's no premium for precision at 


For Accurate Information about the Manu- 
facturing Facilities available in the Northern 


ond price 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


NORTHERN NATURAL 


NAME TITLE Plains, write Randall Klemme, Vice Pres., 
COMPANY Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, GAS COMPANY | 
FISCHER SPECIAL MEG. CO. =" nee Nebraska, or call WEbster 7600. GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


407 MORGAN STREET + CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 8823-FS 


This Unique Service is Yours...Simply For the Asking 
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In the World of Sales | 


Earl R. Peterson has moved 
up to sales manager, Western 
Div., Taylor Fibre Co., LaVerne, 
Calif. 

Joseph A. Wiendl was made 
general manager of sales for 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 


Richard L. Acton has been 
named industrial sales manager, 
General Trading Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., a division of H & B 
American Corp. of Los Angeles. 


Tony Kamel has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for Trans- 
Texas Airways, Houston. 


L. John Harwood has been 
made sales manager, Alloy Steel 
Casting Co., Southampton, Pa. 


John W. Ament and Carl J. 
Brunn were elected vice presi- 
dents of Transue & Williams 
Steel Forging Corp., Alliance, 
Ohio, for the Forging Div. and 
the Stamping Div. respectively. 


Raymond E. Jones has joined 
Matthews Corp., Hawthorne, 
Calif as sales manager. 


Gerald F. Keopplinger was ad- 
vanced to general sales manager 
for Mooney Brothers Corp., 
Little Falls, N. J. 


Robert P. Ingols has joined 
Designers Metal Div., North 
American Cement Corp., Ham- 
mond, Ind., as vice president of 
sales. 


Bernard G. McNally was pro- 
moted to sales manager, Equip- 
ment Div., Hauck Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


William H. Rose has taken 
the post of general sales manager 
with Seegers Instruments Co., 
Inc., Barrington, IIl. 


W. C. Euerle was appointed 
sales manager, Mechtron Div., 
Tensolite Insulated Wire Co., 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


A. C. Grant was named gen- 
eral sales manager of Buck 
Equipment Corp., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Ralph L. Weisbeck has been 
made sales manager, Punch Prod- 
ucts Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tucker E. Nason was ap- 
pointed sales manager of Long- 
Lok Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Joseph G. Liscouski, Jr., has 
been named director of sales, 
service and engineering, S.M.S. 
Instruments & Accessories, Inc., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Paul J. Selinger was promoted 
to assistant general sales manager 
by the Standard Tube Co., De- 
troit. 


William Donnelly was named 
sales manager, Servo Dynamics 
Corp., Somersworth, N. H. 


Harry C. Dolan has taken the 
post of sales manager with Micro- 
lab, Livingston, N. J. 


William J. Bennett has been 
advanced to national field sales 


Harold H. Koppenhafer joined 
Weston Hydraulics, Ltd., as as- 
sistant sales manager, Van Nuys, 
Calif. 

Eric Rice, formerly sales man- 
ager of Stokvis-Multiton Corp., 
Port Washington, N. Y., has been 
elected vice president of the firm. 

Ray Driggs was advanced to 
product sales manager-vans by 
Freuhauf Trailer Co., Detroit. 

V. Edward Chartrand has been 
named sales manager, Products 
Finishes Diy., A. C. Horn Co. of 
Texas, a division of Sun Chemi- 
cal Corp., New York. 


HEADING UP Fort Worth’s Purchas- 
ing Agent Assn. for 1960-61 are: 
(seated, |.-r.) S. F. Wine, Williamson- 
Dickie Mfg. Co., Ist v.p.; R. H. Cope- 
land, Loma Industries, Inc., pres.,; 
E. B. McCracken, Sinclair Oil & Gas 
Co., 2nd v.p.; (standing) W. J. Dean, 
General Industrial Supply Co., sec.- 
treas.; B. O. Lange, Tarrant County, 
nat. dir.; Ralph Slider, Generator 
Service Co., dir.; and H. C. Jones, 
Fort Worth Poultry & Egg Co., alter- 
nate nat. dir. Not shown is W. A. 
Rubottom, City of Forth Worth, dir. 
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Frankly, Harry, 
this one may 
even stop 

the Bostitch 
Economy Man 
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Even if the packaging problem seems too big to handle, 


it’s worth your while to 
Man for suggestions. 


check with a Bostitch Economy 


One did help work out a giant corrugated carton 
for a line of boats. Packing time was reduced 50%. 
Out of 3000 shipments, 2998 arrived at their destina- 


tion completely safe. 


Two had minor mars. With 


wooden crates, damage in transit was a common 
headache for the company and its dealers. 


KOK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK OK 


Whatever you pack or ship, the Bostitch Economy 
Man can probably help you. Working with a wide 
variety of Bostitch staplers and staples—and with the 
world’s largest fund of stapling experience at his dis- 
posal—he’ll come up with a time and money saving 
answer if anyone can. 

If you have shipping room problems, ask your 
Bostitch Economy Man to look them over. He’s listed 
under “Bostitch” in the telephone directory. Call him. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


With every Bostitch machine you get... 


the right combination for your needs from 800 sta- 
plers and over 200 staples . . . nation-wide parts, 
service and technical aid backed by the industry’s 
most modern factory . . . assurance that Bostitch 
products will operate to your complete satisfaction. 


manager, Coated Abrasives Div., 
Behr-Manning Co., Troy, N. Y., 
in a realignment of the division’s 
sales organization. Victor F. Per- 
reault and Arthur W. Bell have 
been appointed eastern and west- 
ern regional sales managers re- 
spectively. 

J. J. Dierssen has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for United 
Air Lines in Oakland, Calif. 


BOSTITCH 


105 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 
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Follow-Up: Letters and Comments | 


Wants Distributor 


Kingsport, Tenn. 

I am trying to locate the name and ad- 
dress of a German Bosch Co. that manu- 
factures pumps and injectors for diesel 
motors. 

We have run into some of their prod- 
ucts but have been unable to find who 
the distributor is in this part of the 
country. 

I would like to tell you that I think 
PURCHASING WEEK is one of the most 
informative and valuable publications for 
the business man of today, especially in 
the purchasing field. 

W. F. Kestner 
Director of Purchasing 
Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc. 


@ Robert Bosch Corp., 40-25 Cres- 


cent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Plastic Drum 


Jefferson City, Mo. 

In the article “Everything Has That 

Plastic Look” (PW, April 25, ’60, p. 18), 

you showed a plastic drum—*Plastic 

drum weighs less than metal . . .” Can 

you give us the name of the processor of 
this plastic drum? 

H. Busse 

Director of Industries 

Department of Corrections 

Jefferson City 


@ Delaware Barrel & Drum Co., 
P. O. Box 1648, Wilmington, Del. 


How to Contact 


St. Louis, Mo. 
In PURCHASING WEEK, March 14 issue 
(p. 1), an article appeared titled “Cen- 


ON YOUR FASTENING PROBLEMS! 


If slow-downs in assembly operations are jinxing your pro- 
duction schedules, you can be sure they aren’t caused by 
“yoodoo”! But what about the fasteners you are using? If 
they are not accurate and uniform, they can cause costly 


bottlenecks. 

Fischer helps solve fastening problems by supplying precision 
turned brass and aluminum nuts... standards, specials, odd 
sizes or shapes and miniatures . . . to meet individual needs. 


And to assure reliable performance, all Fischer turned nuts 
are produced to closer tolerances than required by American 
Standard B18.2-1955 specifications. Fischer also specializes in 
dependable “on schedule” deliveries and competitive pricing. 
That’s why FISCHER is your best source for precision nuts. 


there’s no premium for precision at 


FISCHER SPECIAL MFG. CO. 


407 MORGAN STREET + CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 


FOR DETAILS, SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES... WRITE FOR 
CATALOG FS-1000. 


°------ 
| Fischer Special Mfg. Co. 

| 407 Morgan Street 

| Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

| Please send Catalog FS-1000 and price 
| lists for Fischer Turned Nuts. 

| NAME TITLE 

| COMPANY. 

| STREET 

J city. | 
1 8823-FS 


tralized State Buying is Paying Off Big 
1 New Jersey, Oklahoma.” 

There was mention of H. L. C. Leslie, 
the vice president of Value Analysis, Inc. 
| would appreciate knowing where he 
might be contacted. 

Robert A. Griesedieck 
Buyer-Staff Purchasing 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. 


@ Value Analysis, Inc., 502 State 
St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Likes Article 


Jackson, Miss. 

A while ago you ran a most interest- 
ing article covering a procedure to be 
used in the movement of personnel from 
one town to another (PW, Dec. 21, ’59, 
“What the Purchasing Agent Should 
Know About Buying Better Moving 
Services,” p. 12). 

This particular issue is missing from 
our library. If possible would you send 
us another copy. 

Harry Yoste 
Purchasing Agent 
Vickers Inc. 


Cleveland Forms 
Ordnance Group 


Cleveland—An_ aircraft, electronics 
and missile procurement buyers’ group 
within NAPA has been formed for mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Association active 
in ordnance. 

The new group, devised and organized 
by Wendell W. Wilber of Lear-Romec, 
Elyria, O., and W. H. Conant of Weldon 
Tool, Cleveland, president elect of the 
Cleveland chapter, has already held its 
first meeting and elected officers. 

Wilber is president of the buyers’ group, 
with Harold L. Saunders of Pesco Prod- 
ucts Div. of Borg-Warner vice chairman, 
James P. Carson of Air-Maze secretary- 
treasurer, and Conant the board advisor. 

All meetings of the new group will be 
open to guests of members—guests who 
are active in procurement but not mem- 
bers of NAPA, and meetings are de- 
signed to precede regular forum meetings 
of the Cleveland chapter. 

Because needs of P.A.’s in the aircraft 
and missile industries are specialized and 


sometimes go beyond the general scope 
of NAPA meetings, Wilber and a few 
others in the Cleveland association got 
the idea of organizing a separate group. 
They were invited by the Cleveland As- 
sociation to organize under NAPA spon- 


Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 


@A limited supply of tear sheet 
copies are still available of this article. 


sorship. 

Although the aircraft and electronic 
buyers’ group is the first to be organized 
within the Cleveland chapter, Conant for 
one thinks there is room for other buyers’ 
groups within the chapter, and hopes for 
organizing efforts along those lines. ; 

“We feel if we can get people within 
special areas who have mutual problems 
to exchange ideas, and provide them with 
good programs and educational activities, ; 
purchasing in those fields and purchasing 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Follow- 
Up,” PURCHASING WEEK, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


in general will benefit,” says Conant. 
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ASK THE MAN FROM THE NORT 


When you need parts, processing, assem- 
blies, we can locate new sources for you. 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebr., has catalogued for instant reference 
by electronic methods, information about 
the production capacity of thousands of 
plants in the Northern Plains. This detailed 
information has been gathered and tabu- 
lated by the private gas utilities of the area. 
Upon receipt of details regarding your re- 
quirements, we will be glad to suggest pos- 
sible qualified suppliers located in the five 
state Northern Plains Area. 


For Accurate Information about the Manu- 
facturing Facilities available in the Northern 
Plains, write Randall Klemme, Vice Pres., 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, or call WEbster 7600. 


SERVING THE NORTHERN PLAINS 


NORTHERN NATURAL 
GAS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


This Unique Service Is Yours...Simply For the Asking 
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Earl R. Peterson has moved 
up to sales manager, Western 
Div., Taylor Fibre Co., LaVerne, 
Calif. 


Joseph A. Wiendl was made 
general manager of sales for 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 


Richard L. Acton has been 
named industrial sales manager, 
General Trading Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., a division of H & B 
American Corp. of Los Angeles. 


Tony Kamel has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for Trans- 
Texas Airways, Houston. 


L. John Harwood has been 
made sales manager, Alloy Steel 
Casting Co., Southampton, Pa. 


John W. Ament and Carl J. 
Brunn were elected vice presi- 
dents of Transue & Williams 
Steel Forging Corp., Alliance, 
Ohio, for the Forging Div. and 
the Stamping Div. respectively. 


Raymond E, Jones has joined 
Matthews Corp., Hawthorne, 
Calif as sales manager. 


Gerald F. Keopplinger was ad- 
vanced to general sales manager 
for Mooney Brothers Corp., 
Little Falls, N. J. 


Robert P. Ingols has joined 
Designers Metal Div., North 
American Cement Corp., Ham- 
mond, Ind., as vice president of 
sales. 


Bernard G. McNally was pro- 
moted to sales manager, Equip- 


ment Div., Hauck Mfg. Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William H. Rose has taken 


the post of general sales manager 
with Seegers Instruments Co., 
Inc., Barrington, Ill. 

W. C. Euerle was appointed 
sales manager, Mechtron Div., 
Tensolite Insulated Wire Co., 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


A. C, Grant was named gen- 


eral sales manager of Buck 
Equipment Corp., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Ralph L. Weisbeck has been 
made sales manager, Punch Prod- 
ucts Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tucker E. Nason was ap- 
pointed sales manager of Long- 
Lok Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Joseph G. Liscouski, Jr., has 
been named director of sales, 
service and engineering, $.M.S. 
Instrumefits & Accessories, Inc., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


Paul J. Selinger was promoted 
to assistant general sales manager 
by the Standard Tube Co., De- 
troit. 


William Donnelly was named 
sales manager, Servo Dynamics 
Corp., Somersworth, N. H. 


Harry C. Dolan has taken the 
post of sales manager with Micro- 
lab, Livingston, N. J. 


William J. Bennett has been 
advanced to national field sales 
manager, Coated Abrasives Div., 
Behr-Manning Co., Troy, N. Y., 
in a realignment of the division’s 
sales organization. Victor F. Per- 
reault and Arthur W. Bell have 
been appointed eastern and west- 
ern regional sales managers re- 
spectively. 

J. J. Dierssen has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for United 
Air Lines in Oakland, Calif. 
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In the World of Sales | 


Harold H. Koppenhafer joined 
Weston Hydraulics, Ltd., as as- 
sistant sales manager, Van Nuys, 
Calif. 

Eric Rice, formerly sales man- 
ager of Stokvis-Multiton Corp., 
Port Washington, N. Y., has been 
elected vice president of the firm. 


Ray Driggs was advanced to 
product sales manager-vans by 
Freuhauf Trailer Co., Detroit. 

V. Edward Chartrand has been 
named sales manager, Products 
Finishes Div., A. C. Horn Co. of 
Texas, a division of Sun Chemi- 
cal Corp., New York. 


ing Agent Assn. for 1960-61 are: 
(seated, |.-r.) $. F. Wine, Williamson- 
Dickie Mfg. Co., Ist v.p.; R. H. Cope- 
land, Loma Industries, Inc., pres.; 
E. B. McCracken, Sinclair Oil & Gas 
Co., 2nd v.p.; (standing) W. J. Dean, 
General Industrial Supply Co., sec.- 
treas.; B. O. Lange, Tarrant County, 
nat. dir.; Ralph Slider, Generator 
Service Co., dir.; and H. C. Jones, 
Fort Worth Poultry & Egg Co., alter- 
nate nat. dir. Not shown is W. A. 
Rubottom, City of Forth Worth, dir. 
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Even if the packaging problem seems too big to handle, 
it’s worth your while to check with a Bostitch Economy 


One did help work out a giant corrugated carton 
Packing time was reduced 50%. 
Out of 3000 shipments, 2998 arrived at their destina- 
tion completely safe. 


With 
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damage in transit was a common 
headache for the company and its dealers. 
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With every Bostitch machine you get... 


the right combination for your needs from 800 sta- 
. nation-wide parts, 
service and technical aid backed by the industry’s 
assurance that Bostitch 
products will operate to your complete satisfaction. 
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Whatever you pack or ship, the Bostitch Economy 
Man can probably help you. Working with a wide 
variety of Bostitch staplers and staples—and with the 
world’s largest fund of stapling experience at his dis- 
posal—he’ll come up with a time and money saving 
answer if anyone can. 

If you have shipping room problems, ask your 
Bostitch Economy Man to look them over. He’s listed 
under “Bostitch” in the telephone directory. Call him. 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 


es 


105 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 


Industry News in Brief 


Airborne Builds Hq 


San Francisco—Construction 
has started on a $200,000 head- 
quarters building for Airborne 
Freight Corp. at International 
Airport here. 

The freight forwarder did $12- 
million business last year involv- 
ing 50 million ton/miles. 


IBM Steps Up R&D 


White Plains, N.Y.—Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 
is stepping up its R&D work. 
Latest efforts include plans to 
double the size of company- 
owned laboratory facilities at 
Endicott, N.Y. 

“Our plans to increase facili- 
ties are a good indication of the 
importance we place on the new 
product development program 
here,” said O. M. Scott, General 
Products Div. president. 


Porter Expands 


Pittsburgh—H. K. Porter Co. 
Inc. is expanding its overseas 
operations, this time in Brazil. 

Porter has acquired through 
Porter & Cie, S.A., its interna- 
tional subsidiary, the firm of 
Alcace S.A. Fabrica de Aparel- 
hos Electricas de Baixa e Alta 
Tensao, Sao Paulo electrical 
manufacturer. 

Alcace was a licensee of Por- 
ter’s Delta Star Electric Div. It 
is expected that output will be 
broadened to include other Por- 
ter products in Brazil. Porter 
operates plants in Mexico, the 
Netherlands, and Scotland. 


Armstrong Goes West 


Hanford, Calif.—Armstrong 
Rubber Co,, New Haven, Conn., 
disclosed its plans to build a $25- 
million tire producing plant here. 

Construction will start shortly 
with completion set for late next 
year. Capacity will be 10,000 
tires daily. The plant will be 
Armstrong’s first on the West 
Coast. It operates plants in New 
Haven and Norwalk, Conn; Des 
Moines, Iowa and Natchez, Miss. 


Dayton Expands Service 


Melrose Park, IllL—A new 
warehouse operation to service 
industrial hose users in Detroit 
and surrounding territory has 
been set up by Dayton Industrial 
Products Co. 

The new warehouse operation, 
located at 8140 Greenfield Rd, 
here, will serve all the company’s 
distributors in central, eastern 
and northern Michigan. Dayton is 
a division of Dayco Corp., 
formerly Dayton Rubber Co. 


Taylor Expands 


Norristown, Pa.—Taylor Fibre 
Co. will spend more than $500,- 
000 this year as part of a four- 
year $2-million capital expansion 
and improvement program. 

A considerable part of the ex- 
penditure has been assigned for 
plant additions at both Betzwood 
Pa., and La Verne, Calif. At the 
Betzwood plant both the fabri- 
cating department and the ship- 
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ping department will be en- 
larged. Construction at the West 
Coast plant is for new office and 
warehouse facilities, which will 
double these departments. 


Proposed Merger 


New York—Minerals & 
Chemicals-Philipp Brothers, Inc. 
will be a new corporate title if 
the proposed merger between 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp. of 
America, Philipp Brothers Ore 
Corp. and Philipp Brothers, Inc. 


is approved. Directors of the 
firms have recommended a mer- 
ger of the three mining and metal 
companies. 


Sun Oil Expands 


Philadelphia—One of the larg- 
est propane deasphalter plants 
in the U.S. will be built at Sun 
Oil Co.’s refinery in Toledo. Con- 
struction of the $3.6-million re- 
fining unit will begin in August 
and is scheduled for completion 
early next year. 


Colton Chemical Builds Resin Plant 


Los Angels—A new resin 
plant to manufacture chemicals 
for the plastics, adhesives and 
paint industries will be built here 
by Colton Chemical Co., division 
of Air Reduction Co. 

The new facility at City of In- 
dustry in L.A. County will include 
a sales office, technical service 
laboratory, and warehouse that 
will replace a bulk terminal pres- 
ently operated at City Terrace 
here. 

The new chemical plant, to be 
completed this year, is near a 
major Air Reduction installa- 
tion. A_ liquid air separation 


plant is operated at City of In- 
dustry by Air Reduction Pacific 
Co. 

“Current requirements of the 
paint, adhesive and paper indus- 
tries led to Colton’s decision to 
expand, and anticipated future 
requirements of these industries 
influenced the selection of West 
Coast location,” notes Bernard R. 
Krashin, president of Colton 
Chemical. “New manufacturing 
facilities at City of Industry will 
enable us to give even better and 
more efficient service to plants 
which are located all along the 
Pacific coast.” 


Mercury lamps may look alike 


These Mercury lamps look alike and cost about the same, but one— 
the Westinghouse Lamp—will deliver more light initially and main- 
tain this high light output longer. It is your most economical choice 
for industrial and commercial lighting and incorporates all 4 out- 


standing improvements listed below. 


1. Lifeguard™ arc tube to improve lumen maintenance. Even after 
10,000 hours of use, these lamps will still give 85% of their initial light 
output. This means that 214 years after you install Westinghouse Mer- 
cury Lamps, your plant or streets will have almost the same high level of 


light as when the lamps were new! 
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ESPECIALLY DESIGNED TANKS are used by Republic Foil, Inc., to etch 
99.99 per cent pure aluminum in new $600,000 processing plant. 


Republic Foil Opens Plant 


Salisbury, N. C.—Republic 
Foil, Inc., has opened its new 
$600,000 processing plant here, 
where it will turn out 99.99% 
pure etched aluminum foil for 
electrolytic capacitors. 

The facility will produce a com- 
plete line of standard and high- 
purity alloy foils, both etched and 
unetched. In addition to 1199 
alloy foil, Republic also sells foils 
made of 1188 and 1189 alloy. 

The new plant will get its 
aluminum supplies from _ the 
company’s rolling mill division 
in Danbury, Conn., where Re- 
public also maintains complete 
research and testing laboratories. 


Congress Hears Complaints Against 
Aluminum Makers Pricing Policies 


Washington—Aluminum die 
casters, smelters, and fabricators 
recently aired complaints against 
major producers’ pricing policies 
before a House Small Business 
Subcommittee. 

At hearings headed by Rep. 
Sidney Yates (D-Ill.), Richard E. 
Keller, associate secretary of the 
American Die Casting Institute, 
testified that the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission have in_ effect 
washed their hands of the charges 


... but four differences make one a better buy! 


2. New design electrodes lock in the emission material and insure 
long life and easier starting. 


3. Weather Duty™ construction. Special glass is resistant to ther- 
mal shock and corrosive fumes. Moisture, industrial fumes, even snow 


and rain can’t harm these Westinghouse Mercury Lamps. 


4. Hi-temp silicone cement holds bases tight for life . . . actually 
gets stronger as the lamps burn. No drop-outs. Westinghouse even 


date-codes its mercury lamps so you can check performance. 


No matter what type or wattage of mer- 


cury lamps you use, you will get more 
value and light for your money—plus 


longer, trouble-free service—by specify- 
ing and insisting on Westinghouse Mer- 
cury Lamps. Westinghouse makes the 


most complete line of mercury lamps in 
the industry . . . 100 to 3000 watt sizes 


house sales office. 


...in clear, color-corrected and reflector 
types. Contact your authorized Westing- 
house lamp agent or nearest Westing- 


you CAN BE SURE...IF IT's \ Vestin house 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
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Bloomfield, N. J. 


brought periodically over the last 
five years by the aluminum proc- 
essors. 

The Justice Dept. turned the 
case over to the commission, 
which in turn was about to close 
its files when the House Small 
Business Subcommittee on Basic 
Metals announced a third series 
of hearings two months ago. 

Main processor complaints are 
that: 

® Major aluminum producers’ 
so-called hot metal contracts, 
under which they deliver molten 
aluminum to large users such as 
the automotive industry at cut 
prices, violate the Robinson-Pat- 
man antitrust act provision; 

@Primary producers export 
too much aluminum scrap as a 
device to maintain higher prices 
on primary metal. 

At the hearings, die casters, 
smelters, and other customers 
repeated their complaints, and 
major producers, automobile 
manufacturers, and scrap dealers 
countered with testimony de- 
signed to show that hot metal 
contract costs are not compa- 
rable, that aluminum pig and 
scrap are in abundant supply, 
and that processors are making 
money. 

No Congressional action is 
considered likely to result from 
the Yates investigation. 


Standard Pressed Steel 
Opens Sales Offices In 
Key Areas Across U. S. 


Philadelphia — Standard 
Pressed Steel Co. now is op- 
erating a network of nine dis- 
tributing sales offices in key 
aircraft and missile manufactur- 
ers’ areas throughout the coun- 
try. 

The company says the new 
service means immediate delivery 
of critical fasteners and parts— 
from no farther than 100 miles 
away—to virtually every major 
airframe and engine plant in the 
country. 

The SPS Aircraft-Missile Div. 
sales and engineering offices in 
seven states will warehouse an 
estimated total of 35-million 
standard and _ special aircraft 
fasteners in addition to major 
stocks the company normally 
maintains at manufacturing loca- 
tions in its Jenkintown, Pa. and 
Santa Ana, Calif., plants. 

The distribution centers are 
located in Culver City, San 
Diego, and San Leandro, Calif.; 
Denver; Atlanta; Wichita, Kan.; 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.; Dallas; and 
Seattle. 

The network permits SPS to 
provide immediate engineering 
help and quick delivery in quan- 
tity of much of its general line 
of SPS, Cooper and Nutt-Shel 
fasteners. 


Boiler Pump Price Down 


Harrison, N. J.—Recent im- 
provements in manufacturing proc- 
esses have permitted the Har- 
rison Division of Worthington 
Corp. to cut prices in its Boiler 
Feed Pump line. The entire line 
is now offered at prices reflecting 
avproximately a 10% reduction 
from former price lists. 
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Mockup Helps’ 


W hen top management decides to expan 
plant or move to a completely new loca 
purchasing has a big role in doctoring the growing p 
But when management tells you to furnish the 
building completely from ceiling to floor, the head 
becomes king-size. The problems that arise ca 
far afield from a P.A.’s normal job. 

Here’s how one company, Union Carbide C« 
solved some of these problems recently in moving 
its gleaming new 53-story skyscraper headquarte 
270 Park Avenue in New York. 

Purchasing was included in the picture right at 
outset when Union Carbide’s top management dec 
to consolidate its eight New York area offices u 
one tent. 

" , " . ee renege rate — os new —— 

quarters should have virtually all new furniture 
Union Carbide S Move to a Brand New Office Building a minimum of the old was to be moved. They deci 
° + /, ° too, that all of this new furniture, from desks 
Created a I owering Equipment Puzz e for Purchasing chairs down to letter boxes and ashtrays, should 
custom designed to blend with the architecture of 

new building. 

Furnishing a skyscraper is no easy job at best 
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like this? 


(2) Should fully carpeted rooms be laid out like this? 


(3) Or should custom furniture be arranged like this? 
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rbide headquarters gave management a chance to see variations. (5) This was the choice for Carbide’s 3,000 employees. 


Solve Furniture Buying Problem for Skyscraper 


Carbide’s case, it included buying 4,300 steel desks, 
together with chairs, 450 wooden desks for executives, 
hundreds of filing cabinets, special tables and side 
boards, and enough carpeting to cover about 22 foot- 
ball fields. 


Task Groups Formed 


The decision to have the furnishings custom-made 
added other voices to that of Purchasing in selecting 
the proper articles. For this, Union Carbide formed 
task groups to integrate Purchasing’s key role with 
the company’s Industrial Services Department (an 
industrial engineering group), the Building Commit- 
tee, the architects, general contracts, space planners, 
and the Traffic Department, which was to coordinate 
shipment of the new furniture and moving of the old 
from the former Carbide locations. The shippers them- 
selves, Neptune World-Wide Moving, also sat in. 

Purchasing Agent H. G. Coffman believes the furni- 
ture buying was “the first really big custom design job 
in the country.” 

The “move” really began about three years ago. 
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Some of the basic problems that had to be solved then 
included how much to move out of the old locations 
into the new building and whether the new furniture 
should be bought FOB factory or delivered. 

Preliminary plans for the desks, chairs, and cabinets 
were drawn up on the basis of the architects’ over-all 
design concept. Carbide’s Management Services De- 
partment contributed suggestions, such as having an 
arrangement that permits the interchangeability of two 
small drawers for a large one in the desks. 

In this preliminary phase, Purchasing played a prac- 
tical dollars-and-cents role—keeping the designers’ 
heads out of the clouds and feet on the ground. “This 
is what you can get at a practical cost,” was Coffman’s 
battle-cry. Special woods and craftsmanship that could 
not be ordered in quantity at a reasonable price were 
out. 


Purchasing by Prototype 


Then, when a general agreement had been reached 
on the type of furniture that would blend with the 
design of the building, Purchasing sent specs to some 
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15 manufacturers so that Carbide could see samples of 
different styles of workmanship. Carbide paid for the 
prototypes (see photos) so that the company would not 
be obligated to any manufacturer for any elaborate 
free models. 

These prototypes were installed in a special building 
(see photo) which was built to look like a portion of 
Union Carbide’s skyscraper, then still in the early stages 
of construction. This allowed top management to see 
how the furniture would look once it was installed in 
270 Park. It also permitted them to try different func- 
tional layouts, lighting, drapery placement, and gen- 
erally visualize what they would be buying. 

“It eliminated the guesswork,” says Coffman. 

Finally, about a year ago, the choice was made. 
Then Purchasing sent out bids, based on the approved 
prototype. 

“Everything was purchased on a competitive bid 
basis with regard to quantity and price,” Coffman says. 
“That includes everything down to the ashtrays.” 

While the buying was being done, the Moving Com- 


(Turn to page 31) 
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Norwalk, Conn.—G. W. 
Glynn, purchasing agent for the 
Edwards Co., a firm that does 
$10-million worth of business a 
year in the electrical control, 
communications, and protection 
equipment field, is a staunch be- 
liever in value analysis. And he’s 
equally steadfast in his belief that 
suppliers can help a lot in mak- 
ing such programs work. 

That Glynn’s approach is a 
profitable one can be shown by 
the fact that during the past year 
his program: 

@Saved his company $34,000, 
and probably will boost the total 
to $100,000 by next October. 

@ Improved product design and 
engineering. 

@Strengthened relations with 
suppliers and improved supplier 
performance. 

Glynn, who spends roughly 
$2.5-million a year in buying for 
his company, says Edwards feels 
that “suppliers are arms of the 
company, a part of the team.” 


TAILOR-MADE PROGRAM 


With this in mind—and with 
the idea of improving relations 
with the suppliers while at the 
same time cutting costs—Glynn 
set out more than a year ago to 
tailor a value analysis program 
specifically for Edwards’ needs. 

The company, which has been 
in business for 88 years, turns 
out a product line covering more 
than 1,800 items from fire alarm 
devices and complex industrial 
control equipment to burglar 
alarms and door bells. 

In recognizing the need for a 
value analysis program, Glynn 
also saw that his company could 
not play follow-the-leader and 
blindly copy methods used by big 
firms such as General Electric. 

While he had no quarrel with 
other systems of value analysis, 
Glynn felt some of the plans had 
serious shortcomings. He had 
read, for example, that competi- 
tive vendors sometime were 
asked to evaluate a product. But 
he thought that this practice 
made vendors feel uncomfortable, 
to say the least, and was little 
short of coersion. 

“There is the implied threat,” 
he said, “that if a vendor doesn’t 
come up with lowest price, he 
will lose the business,” Glynn re- 
marked. This approach can lower 
costs but also can damage sup- 
plier confidence and lead to a 
loss in quality, he said. 

Another fault in conventional 
value analysis programs, accord- 
ing to Glynn, was that they neg- 
lected “such areas as design and 
product improvement.” _ 

Top management of any group 
of suppliers, Glynn reasoned, 
would have ideas on design and 
other areas, apart from price and 
cost cutting. This, he thought, 
was an area that purchasing could 
tap profitably. 

Keeping all this in mind, he 
worked out his plan, which he 
called the Cost Reduction and 
Improvement Program. 

“The idea,” he said, “is to have 
top executives of six or eight 
companies, key suppliers at first, 
visit with us from time to time 
to work out methods of reducing 
the cost of obtaining material, to 
make closer ties with the man- 
agement, and where possible, to 
improve the quality and finish of 
our products.” 


wards’ top management, and they 
gave him the green light to go 
ahead. 

The first meeting was held 
about a year ago. It was attended 
by executives of eight vendor 
companies with whom Edwards 
had done $200,000 worth of 
business. 

The meeting included a plant 
tour, luncheon, talks by Edwards 
management, and a product dis- 
play. 

Some of the questions Glynn 
put to the visiting suppliers: 


1. Is the quantity of the order 
itself correct? 

2. Could we improve the type 
of shipping container or pack- 
aging? 

3. Can we alter or redesign 
any part to cut cost or improve 
appearance? 

4. Could we improve the tools 
to save on cost? 

5. Are we using the right ma- 
terial? 

6. Can we substitute a less ex- 
pensive material? 

7. What would be optimum 


P. A. Gives Suppliers Big Role in Value Analysis Program 


ordering quantities to obtain the 
most attractive price and assured 
delivery? 

8. How far in the future can 
delivery be projected? 

9. Can we order larger quan- 
tities with split shipments and 
still obtain bulk prices on indi- 
vidual shipments? 

Results? Plenty. 

@A steel company suggested 
that Edwards use coils, instead 
of lengths, automatically lower- 
ing the price. Current saving: 
$2,000, $5,000 when the switch 


also is made at a second plant. 
@A plastics molder suggested 
using a thermo-setting plastic for 
the housing of one type of buzzer. 
Polypropylene (45¢/lb.) was fin- 
ally substituted for nylon 
($1.20/Ib.). Saving: $6,000. 
@An official of die casting 
firm suggested substituting alum- 
inum for iron sand castings, thus 
eliminating a manufacturing op- 
eration and providing a more 


versatile end product. Saving: 
$14,000. 
This vendor suggestion also 


He presented the plan to Ed- 


REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE 
“DEKORON-COATED” E.M.T. 


COMBATS 
ORROSION 


Republic ELECTRUNITE® “Dekoron®- Coated” 
Electrical Metallic Tubing combats corrosion in 
atmospheres that destroy ordinary conduit. 
“Dekoron-Coated” E.M.T. is a plastic-armored 
steel electrical raceway that resists fumes, dust, 
gases, and chemical action of corrosive service. 
Every length is fully protected from end-to-end 
by armor-tough, corrosion-proof polyethylene 
applied over the galvanized finish. 
One major company experienced trouble in a 
coke conveyor gallery where a strong concentra- 
tion of ammonia-still waste fumes corroded 
standard conduit, resulting in costly “down” time 
—and required continual conduit replacement. 
“Dekoron-Coated” E.M.T. and rigid steel con- 
duit is now resisting those attacks. And after 
18-months service, is still practically new. 
For complete information, call your Republic 
representative, or write direct. Send coupon below. 


STANDARD REPUBLIC MATERIAL HANDLING UNITS 
save time and simplify stack, stock, ship opera- 
tions. Reduce storage space requirements, too. 
Standard Republic Boxes feature heavy-duty 
stacking brackets and corrugated construction 
that combine to deliver long, efficient service 
at low per year cost. Four-way fork channels 
simplify handling in restricted areas. Republic- 
Berger material handling specialists will work 
with you in solving your material handling 
problems. Write today. 


brought about closer ties between 
Edwards engineers and _ the 
vendor’s designers. As a result of 
the first meeting, the vendor’s 
technical staff staged a seminar 
for Edwards engineers. 

These were just a few of the 
ideas which have developed from 
the program. In order to check 
them against needs of production 
and engineering, Glynn set up, as 
part of the plan, a committee to 
evaluate and coordinate sugges- 
tions. The group is composed of 
Glynn; J. R. Lucas, assistant pur- 
chasing agent; the supervisor of 
the machine shop; supervisor of 
industrial engineering; produc- 
tion supervisor; and supervisor of 
materials handling. 


The committee meets every 
two weeks to report on progress 
of vendors’ suggestions and to 
exchange ideas internally which 
might affect purchasing and cost 
reduction. 

One example of the commit- 
tee’s work was the selection of 
polypropylene as the material in 
the above case history. 

So far in Glynn’s Cost Reduc- 
tion and improvement Program, 
he and Lucas, together with J. L. 
Taylor, executive vice president, 
and W. P. Connors, operations 
general manager, have met with 
16 of Edwards’ 25 key suppliers. 

He intends to meet with them 
all by October, and wishes the 
program could go even faster. 


uct development and coordina- 
tion of changes—evidence of the 
success of the program so far— 
have been taking up time. 
“Changes such as the one sug- 
gested by the steel vendor take 
time and great effort by the de- 
partments that become involved 
in these suggestions,” Glynn says. 
“Of course the place we are 
looking to make the largest sav- 
ings is on the heavy volume 
items, and we are working very 
closely with plans and controls. 
In some cases, we have been able 
to order larger quantities and 
schedule a shipment over several 
months, and receive the price 
break for the total involved.” 


But he points out that new prod-}| 


Union Carbide Solves Purchasing 
Problem in Special Test Building 


(Continued from page 29) 
mittee, chairmaned by traffic di- 
rector Frank C. Tighe was busy. 
Purchasing Chief Coffman also 
was a member of this task group, 
along with representatives of the 
Traffic Management Services, 
Real Estate and Legal Depart- 
ments. 

No “Phantom Freight’ 

Traffic’s Frank C. Tighe says 
the fact that Carbide was buying 
to fill a 53-story building made it 


REPUBLIC COAL CHEMICALS open the door to new processes and new 
products for a growing America. Giant molecules in countless applications 
for the consumer market, at work in industry and on the farm, chemicals for 
the home market. Benzols, Toluols, Tar, Pyridine, Crude Naphthalene, 
Xylols, Crude-Heavy Solvent, and Sulphate of Ammonia, are but a few 
of the nearly 2,000 chemicals available from coal. Call your Republic 
representative or write today. 


. »,Giant Molecules. 


REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE STAINLESS STEEL TUBING resists salt-corrosion, is 
easy to fabricate. Non-magnetic and salt corrosion-resistant ELECTRUNITE 
Stainless Steel Tubing was used to fabricate corona rings for a powerful 
East Coast Navy Radio Station. Despite the rather severe bend of the 
15- and 20-foot rings, the fabricator reported no trouble whatsoever. 
ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing and Pipe are available in A.I.S.I. 
chrome-nickel analyses. Tubing sizes from %” O.D. to 5” O.D. Pipe sizes 
from Ye" I.P.S. to 2” I.P.S, in schedule 40S, from Ye” I.P.S. to 4” I.P.S. in 
schedule 10S, and from 2” I.P.S. to 4” I.P.S. in schedule 5S wall thick- 
nesses. Call your Republic representative, or write for specifications. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL 
Worlets Wider’ Rang 
of Standard, Stools andl Stok Predlisa 


DEPT. PK-9469-A 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 

Please send more information on the following products: 

0 Republic ELECTRUNITE “Dekoron-Coated” E.M.T. 

O Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing and Pipe 
0 Republic Material Handling Units 
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0) Coal Chemicals 


Name Title 
Firm 

Address 

City Zone. State. 


necessary to purchase “substan- 
tially all of our new equipment 
FOB plant.” This, he says, 
not only eliminated “phantom 
freight” in the furniture prices but 
gave Carbide control over de- 
livery schedules. This proved im- 
portant when actual moving took 
place. Because dock space was 
limited at the new building in the 
heart of busy Manhattan near 
Grand Terminal, the vans had to 
arrive, unload and get out with 
timetable punctuality. 

Delivery of the new furniture 
stretched over a period of about 
a month, but moving of the old 
was compressed into two week 
ends. All Carbide officials and 
employes were instructed to keep 
everything to a minimum—tec- 
ords and files, as well as personal 
belongings. Tighe estimates that 
the space economy drive reduced 
the moving load by one-third, al- 
though it still took 800 vanloads 
to bring everything to 270 Park. 
(A typical casualty of the drive 
was the stuffed trout that had 
been mounted on the wall behind 
P.A. Coffman’s desk.) 

Finally, on Friday afternoon, 
April 23, Carbide closed its eight 
offices scattered around New 
York, leaving the last working 
materials boxed and coded. In 
swept the movers and put the 
finishing touches to their work. 
And Monday, Carbide’s 3,000 
employes reported for work as 
usual at 270 Park Ave. 


IUE Negotiators to Ask 
GE, Westinghouse For 
A Guaranteed Wage 


Buffalo— Union members at 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. and 
General Electric Co. have picked 
a guaranteed annual wage as their 
No. 1 demand for upcoming con- 
tract negotiations. 

Speaking at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
William §S. Gary, assistant re- 
search director of the union, said 
that a recent poll of unionized 
employees at the two _ firms 
showed that their primary con- 
cern “is a stable, year-round in- 
come.” 

Gary said the survey had been 
conducted by six unions among 
23,000 Westinghouse and GE 
employees and analyzed by an 
independent agency. The results, 
he added, would form the basis 
of IUE bargaining with the two 
companies this summer. The 
present five-year contract is due 
to expire Oct. 15 at Westinghouse 
and a month earlier at GE. 

“When your negotiators sit 
down at the bargaining table this 
year,” Gary told union members, 
“they will be armed for the talks 
as no similar group in the history 
of labor-management relations.” 

He said the poll will allow the 
union representatives to present 
management with a set of de- 
mands determined by the workers 
themselves. 


Servonic Builds Plant 

Costa Mesa, Calif.—Construc- 
tion has begun on a plant that will 
triple the output of components 
manufactured by Servonic Instru- 
ments, Inc. 

The new 25,000 sq. ft. plant is 
scheduled for completion in 
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September. 


POLYPENCO" 
MC Nylon 


Another 
Polymer FIRST! 


Outstanding new 
bearing material 
costs up to 50% less 
than standard nylon 


Tubular bars of MC Nylon—newest 
product of continuing Polymer re- 
search—are now selling at prices 
up to 50% below standard nylon. 
MC Nylon provides new design op- 
portunities and fabricating econo- 
mies to makers and users of large 
bronze bushings. In tubular bars, 
the specially formulated bearing 
material costs less than quality 
bronze bushings of similar size. It 
has standard nylon’s desirable phys- 
ical properties with improved wear 
characteristics and resistance to de- 
formation under load verified by 
field tests. 


TUBULAR BAR STOCK SIZES 


MC Nylon tubular bars, the first 
standard availability in MC Nylon, 
are made in outside diameters rang- 
ing from 2” to 15”. Wall thick- 
nesses of %”, 14”, 34” and 1” are 
Standard with wall thicknesses up 
to 2” made to order. Standard 
lengths up to 13”. 


ROD AND SLAB 


Rod up to 17” in diameter, and 
slab from 1 to 5 inches thick in sec- 
tions of 2 ft. x 3 ft. are available 
on special request. Other symmet- 
rical shapes—produced with new 
economy—and in larger sizes than 
heretofore produced—are under 
development. 

Call or write today for full infor- 
mation. 


See MC Nylon in Polymer Booth #1513 
Design Engineering Show 
May 23-26 
Coliseum, New York City 


POLY PENCO 
ll 


THE POLYMER ; 
CORPORATION OF PENNA. 


Reading, Pa. 
Export: Polypenco, Inc., Reading, Pa., U.S.A 


This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


MAY 16-22 


London—U.S. chemical buyers are keeping a sharp eye on 
price-cutting trends in the U.K. chemical industry. 

Latest reductions hit isoprene and hydrogen peroxide prices 
last week. The chemical Div. of Distillers Co., Ltd. said it would 
reduce the price of isoprene from $28 to as much as $39.2/long 
ton, depending on quantity. effective May 9. Company officials 
attributed the cuts to improved processing techniques. 

Meanwhile, Laporte Chemicals Ltd., leading hydrogen perox- 
ide producer here, chopped its prices from $14 to $28/ton on 
35% strength solutions. 

While these cuts were earmarked for home market sales “at 
present,” both companies admitted they were “reviewing” their 
export prices as well, and industry sources were “confident the 
cuts will spread” to overseas sales. 

. + * 

Tokyo—The Japan Plywood Industry Assn. will take drastic 
action this week to prevent any further deterioration in plywood 
export prices. 

In the face of a price tumble from $6/100 sq. meters to $3.80 


FILL THE JAR 
AND PRESS THE BUTTON! 
SPRAY ANYTHING WITH 


SPRAYON ax SPRAY GUN 


Here is quick and easy spray applica- 

tion of materials not available in reg- 

NO WIRES « NO HOSES ular aerosol containers. The Sprayon 
USE ANYWHERE Jet-Pak Spray Gun gives all the port- 
able convenience of a regular aerosol 

CONSTANT-PRESSURE plus all the quick-change versatility 
REFILL SPRAYS UP of a regular spray gun. Jet-Pak does 


TO ONE QUART a hundred different maintenance and 
production jobs. If you make a painted 

RUGGED, PRECISION product, use it in the factory or in 
SPRAYER the field to touch up finishes marred 
in production, in shipping, in stock- 

EASY TO LOAD, handling or installation. You load it 
TO RELOAD, TO USE yourself with any liquid—lacquers, 
NO SKILL NEEDED enamels, lubricants, solvents, ad- 


hesives, etc. Fill the jar as often as 
needed—each refill power unit sprays 
up to one quart of material at a steady, 
constant pressure. Extra jars with lids 
available to keep a number of materi- 
als on hand ready for instant spraying, 


Jet-Pak is part of Sprayon’s complete line of ‘Aerosols for 
Industry’’...47 maintenance and production aids in self-spraying 
containers, made by the oldest and leading custom-loader of 
aerosol specialties and sold through industrial distributors. 
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Industrial Supply Division, Sprayon Products, Inc., 2082 E. 65th 
Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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in less than six months, the Association has decided to pay indi- 
vidual manufacturers for hoarding their plywood in warehouses 
for a long enough period of time to bring its export price back 
up to $5.50. 

Last year Japan exported about 800-million sq. ft. of plywood 
(dollar value, $76.4-million), of which the vast majority was 
shipped to the U.S. 

At the same time, another industry which does a good bit of 
business with the U.S., namely light machinery bearing makers, 
have set a target of $10.2-million worth of exports this year— 
$6-million of it slated for America. On tap for July alone is a 
shipment of about 10,000 miniature bearings, ranging from 
three to seven mm. in diameter. 


Toronto—A relatively small paint company, Roxelin of Can- 
ada, is marketing a new water-thinned baking enamel that it says 
eliminates the need for costly fire and fume prevention controls 
used with conventional solvents-based finishes. In addition, 
Roxelin claims these advantages: 

@ Greater hardness and scratch resistance than conventional 
wood finishes. 

@ Superior resistance to liquids, including alcohol, water, and 
mild acids. 

@ Unusual heat resistance—even to temperatures in excess of 
400 degrees. 

* ® 


Hamilton, Ont.—Hamilton is planning to set up an annual 
“American Day,” the first of which will be held here next fall. 

Object of the program is to encourage U.S. manufacturers to 
establish subsidiary operations here. The industrial commission 
expects some 100 top executives, including P.A.’s, to visit here 
for the event where they will be shown “the explosive growth that 
is taking place in this area and the market potential available 
for industries prepared to participate in it.” 


Paris—French exporters are expressing some displeasure about 
the way the government here is forcing them to do business with 
the rest of the world. 

Despite the rosy outlook for a 5% rise in French exports this 
year, these traders are howling about COFACE, the government 
credit insurance which exporters are required to purchase on a 
global basis. Thus, even if they’re trading with politically stable 
countries that pay bills promptly, they still must carry the expen- 
sive insurance. 


Moscow—Optimists who believed that the Russians were start- 
ing to respect behavior codes of world markets may be forced to 
revise their thinking as a result of the latest oil deal with India. 

The deal caught most world oil producers completely by sur- 
prise. The unofficial details are simple—India can buy any 
quantity of oil from the Soviet Union at 20% to 30% below 
posted world prices. 


HALLOWELL 
steel collars 


—practical answer to 
dozens of fastening problems 


If your product incorporates shafts or 
spindles, HALLOWELL steel collars can 
help you simplify design and purchas- 
ing. For example, you can utilize these 
versatile fasteners as thrust collars, 
locking collars, spacers, cam oper- 
ators, valve stem adjusting collars, 
indexing devices, hubs for plate 
sprockets, etc. And you can get im- 
mediate delivery (sizes %e through 3 
inch bore) from local dealer stocks. 
Collars feature famous UNBRAKO 
knurled cup point set screws for posi- 
tive locking action. See your SPS dis- 
tributor or write direct for new folder 
2554 offering latest application ideas. 


INDUSTRIAL FASTENER Division SBS 


JENKINTOWN 48, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Foreign News in Brief 


ITC Freezes Quotas 


London—tThe six producing 
members of the International Tin 
Council have decided to leave ex- 
port restrictions where they are 
for this summer, at least. 

In the recent meeting here, the 
Council voted that the total per- 
missible export amount for the 
six will be 37,500 long tons for 
the period from July 1 to Sept. 
30. 

In another move, the Council 
decided to remove the buffer 
stock manager’s authority to buy 
and sell within a middle range 
bracket of $2,184 to $2,324/ton. 
He will, however, be permitted to 
sell or buy tin for the Council 
stockpile to bolster world mar- 
ket prices should these fluctuate 
in the broad ranges of $2,324 
to $2,464 (sell) and $2,044 to 
$2,184/ton (buy). 


Build Wire Plant 


San Salvador, El Salvador—A 
group of Salvadoran investors, in 
conjunction with a Mexican elec- 
trical firm, Conductores Elec- 
tricos, S.A., will build Central 
America’s first wire and cable 
plant here next year. The new 
$1-million facility also will pro- 
duce copper wire and other elec- 
trical products. 


New Seaport Booms 


Acajutla, El Salvador — The 
British-owned railway between 
this new deepwater port and the 
capital city of San Salvador has 
decided to continue operations 
because of the amazing progress 
in construction operations here 
and the interest of foreign in- 
dustry. 

The new port is scheduled to 
be the chief seaport for common 
market operations. Until now it 
had been a cement factory town. 
Shell is now planning to put up 
a $10-million refinery as is Esso 
Standard Oil. An _ undisclosed 
firm is also ready to build a 
“major” chemical fertilizer plant. 


Japanese Get Loan 


Tokyo—Maruzen Oil Co., an 
independent Japanese producer 
“with strong ties to Union Oil 
Co.,” has reached an agreement 
with foreign banks for a $15- 
million loan to develop the Chiba 
Peninsula area. 

The Japanese company will re- 
ceive a total of $15-million from 
Bank of America and the Kom- 
merz Bank, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many. The development project 
will involve construction of facil- 
ities for hydrocarbon and petro- 
chemical production, and is 
expected to be completed in 
February, 1962. 


African Firm Expands 


Broken Hill, Northern Rho- 
desia—Rhodesian, Broken Hill 
Development Co. has launched a 
$12-million expansion and de- 
velopment project at its mines 
here. 

The new program will include 
installation of an imperial smelt- 
ing furnace process to improve 
recovery percentage of lead and 
zinc from ore deposits. Current 
recovery averages around 60%. 
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With installation of the new fur- 
nace, the company expects to re- 
claim more than 85%, or some 
200,000 long tons of the min- 
erals. 


Iron Ore Exports 


Ciudad Trujillo—A leading 
iron mining firm here will begin 
export of some $840,000 tons of 
iron ore valued at $8-million. 

The company, Explotacion 
Minera Hatillo, will ship the ore 
at a rate of 25,000 tons/month 


through the port of Haina, near 
this capital city. 


India Plans Free Port 


New Delhi—The Indian gov- 
ernment has launched plans to 
set up a new free trade zone at 
Kandla, a port in the state of 
Gujerat, later this year. 

Kandla, on the west coast, was 
built after the partition of India 
to compensate for the loss of 
Karachi’s facilities. Under the 


new free trade scheme, industries 


would be allowed to set up pro- 
duction in and about the port, 
through which all raw material 
imports and finished product ex- 
ports would pass duty-free. 

” 


ECSC Nixes Merger 


Bonn—West Germany's big- 
gest postwar steel merger plans 
reached a dead-end recently when 
the High Authority of the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Com- 
munity turned thumbs down on 
the deal. 

The High Authority gave lack 
of financial control as its major 
reason for turning down the pro- 
posed marriage of August Thys- 


sen-Huette A.G. and Phoenix 
Rheinrohr, A.G., which would 
have resulted in a 6-million-long- 
ton year capacity, Germany’s 
biggest. 


Sieberling Buys 


Toronto — Seiberling -Rubber 
Co. of Canada Ltd. has pur- 
chased the tread rubber business 
of Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., 
the pioneer Canadian rubber 
company which closed shop re- 
cently. 

Seiberling officials said their 
firm would continue making tread 
rubber under the Gutta Percha 
Duratread formula. 
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Firm Gives 


Carisbad, N. M.—Purchasing 
agent Harvey R. Hicks is an avid 
fisherman, but, as he told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK during a recent 
interview, “Fishing has been very 
poor around these parts lately.” 

This fact may have led to long 
hours of thinking between nib- 
bles, and the subsequent reeling 
in of the plaque that now hangs on 
his wall. 

Hicks has been named “Pur- 
chasing Man of the Year” by his 
company, International Mineral 
and Chemical Corp., Skokie, III., 
a firm which believes PA’s de- 
serve more recognition than 
they’re getting—and which is out 
to do something about it. 

International Mineral initiated 
a contest covering the calendar 
year 1959 and put it squarely up 
to 25 purchasing agents to come 
up with cost-saving ideas. The 
methods had to be proven in 
terms of actual dollar savings and, 
importantly, their application 
elsewhere among the company’s 
72 plants. 

Specifically, the 25 P.A.’s had 
to come up with a series of “Buys 
of the Month” that would be as 
suitable for their own operation 
as for one 2,000 miles away. At 
the same time, they couldn’t over- 
look a “Purchasing for Profit” 
category that had application to 
their own plants. 

In additon to these spot sav- 
ings, the P.A. had to show proof 
of “continuing improvement in 


purchasing procedures,” and 
over-all he had to show “out- 
standing contributions to the 


corporate purchasing goals.” 
How Hicks landed his prize 
will make good conversation if 


HARVEY R. HICKS, International 


Mineral’s “’P. A. of the Year.”’ 
you run into him at the NAPA 
convention in Los Angeles this 
month (a trip to the convention 
for him and his wife is part of 
the prize), but in case you miss 
him, here’s what he did under 
each category: 

@ Continued improvement in 
purchasing procedures. About 
two years ago Hicks put a mul- 
tilith system in operation to make 
one typing job cover a multitude 
of chores—the request for quota- 
tion, the purchase order, and re- 
ceiving report—all off the same 
multilith master. Hicks and his 
company estimate the savings at 
$15,000 to $20,000 in man- 
power, (the system eliminated 
three employees) and work per- 
formed by other departments. 

“For one thing,” says Hicks, 
“it eliminates handwriting in the 
warehouse receiving department. 
It also helps accounting process 
invoices in preparation for pay- 
ment, There’s no delay in wait- 
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PA. 


ing for an invoice to arrive, 
quoting the costs of the item. 
Accounting gets a material re- 
ceived form daily, quoting the 
price, which can be quickly re- 
flected in cost.” 

While proving out the multilith 
system over the past two years, 
Hicks also was proving the value 
of another brainchild: converting 
his inventory warehouse system 
from manual to punch card. 

All cards on stock items, he 
explains, are prepunched with 
code and description, and filed in 


a tub file at the issue counter. 
When the material! is issued, the 
prepunched card is pulled; date, 
cost center, and quantity are 
entered; and then the form goes 
to accounting where it is de- 
ducted from inventory, priced 
from the master, and charged to 
cost. Benefits: Eliminates hand- 
writing of issue card, provides 
faster inventory control and more 
inventory information. 

© “Buy of the Month.” As part 
of the competition, IM&C’s 25 
P.A.’s submitted a list of items 


they considered their “best buys,” 
all of which had to be ideas other 
plants could use. Hicks submitted 
these items: 

(1) Discontinued handling 
safety shoes. Instead, vouchers 
were issued for purchase through 
local merchants, eliminating large 
inventory of shoes, freight charges 
and inventory handling. Savings: 
$5,000 per year. 

(2) Changed from copper to 
aluminum blasting wire, which 
provided more footage per pound, 
according to Hicks. Savings: 


of the Year’ Award for Cost-Saving Ideas 


$12,000 to $14,000 per year. 

(3) Consolidated purchase of 
underground belts with other 
equipment used in underground 
transfer of material. Savings: 
$17,000 on one purchase. 

(4) Took advantage of a close- 
out on connectors by a supplier, 
making it possible to stock a 
seven-month, instead of two- 
month, supply. Savings: $2,500. 

(5) Placed blanket orders for 
certain items (such as grinding 
wheels) to be delivered monthly 
instead of all in one delivery and 


/f you just figure 

the cost of lamps 
you only know about 
1[10th of the story! 


What about 


Purchasing Week 


Only a Total Ge 


is 
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still get a high-quantity discount.Jamine (reagent) effective, at a]which Clayton T. Lyons, manager 
Savings: 25% on each item pur-|cost cut of 5¢ per lb. Savings: of purchasing administration, 


chased. $40,000 per year. 


© “Purchasing for Profit.” Tied 


(1) Switched to ammonium ni- 
trate—from powder as a stand- 
ard explosive—in blasting. Sav- 
ings: $200,000. 


Hicks is quick to point out that]/in improving co-operation and 
to the “Buy of the Month” is}Many of his buys—particularly in}|liaison between the home office 
another category of purchase that the last-named category—were ajon the ‘staff side and field (or 
applied primarily to the P.A.’s co-operative effort between de-|‘line’) offices—an important plus 
own plant. Here are what Hicks|Pattments. et 0 
iiiiaes his top “purchases for credits Research and Develop-| Needless to say, Hicks is very 
profit”: ment in value analysis, the mine|proud of his prize—though he’s 
: department and refinery produc-|no stranger to trophies (he’s 
tion department for general as-|garnered quite a few in tourna- 
sists. 

“This kind of competition puts} Bridge League). 


Among others, he|for any company.” 


(2) Located a closer source of 
starch that was just as effective 
and available at better price. Sav- 
ings: $25,000 per year. 

(3) Proved use of a different 


ing of things.” 


the P.A. on the map,” says Chet As for the 24 runners-up in 
Teeple, IM&C’s director of pur-|the IM&C purchasing — setup, 
chasing. “It elevates his role and|chances are they're hoping the eae 
spotlights his position in the work-] fishing improves down Carlsbad Hears 

way—it’ll give Hicks less time HICKS SHOWS PLAQUE he won from firm which believes P.A.’s deserve 


Another benefit of the contest,|for thinking. greater recognition. Award was made for best buys, cost-saving ideas. 


pointed out to PW, “is its value 


ments of the American Contract 


of Lighti 


May 


» 


io 
ng analysis can show 


«where the money really goes 


‘how you can really cut expenses 


| 

HOW TO FIGURE YOUR TOTAL COST OF LIGHTING (TCL) | 

(Calculations shown here are based on the average 7500-hour operating life of a standard | 

| Sylvania 40 CW lamp which requires 46 watts of power including ballast.) | 

National average Put your | 

es = | 

1. Net cost per lamp (at average discount of 35%) $ 81 

2. Power cost per lamp based on average indus- 

trial rate of 1.5¢ KWH (watts x 7500 hours + | 

1000 = KWH) 5.18 

| 3. Maintenance cost per lamp (one cleaning plus | 

| one replacement figured at average industry | 

| rate of $3.00 per hour) 2.00 | 

| Total Cost of Lighting (TCL) per lamp 7.99 | 

Sylvania is so sure savings will | TCL for 100-lamp installation $799.00 : 
result from figuring this way, | (Note: If you use 100 Sylvania lamps, figure 
we’ll even send our representative the 8% extra lighting value of 8 lamps over 
to show you how (or you can | 100 ordinary lamps.*) x .08 
do it here — now!) | Saving through extra Sylvania lighting value*  ¢ 63.92 | 
With cost of lamps amounting to | *These are the extra dollars you would have to spend per 100 ordinary lamps to get the equal | 
only about 10% of your Total : lumen hours of light you get from Sylvania. | 


Cost of Lighting (TCL), why 
should Sylvania be so interested 
in this new over-all way of figuring? Two good reasons: 


First, because TCL best demonstrates the over-all supe- 
riority of Sylvania fluorescents. 


Second, because we believe that just in figuring TCL you'll 
discover a number of new opportunities for shaving costs. 
And that’s one of the things we like to help you do. 


What is your TCL? Cost of lamps plus power plus main- 
tenance. Add cost of fixtures, too, if you’re remodeling. 


— 


Our representative can help 
figure special conditions in 
your plant. With his Ana- 
WITH TCL ANALYZER, a Sylvania rep- lyzer Kit, he can do it in 
resentative can figure in minutes minutes, give you a com- 


how the special conditions in your ; , é 
plant affect Total Cost of Lighting. plete lighting analysis free. 


—SN VANE F 
OU RHALYEES 


He can also show you how and why, for every penny you 
spend for lamps, power and maintenance, you get more 
value with Sylvania. 


And he’ll show how Sylvania backs its claims to lowest 
TCL with an exclusive Light Insurance Policy. Guaran- 
tees Sylvania fluorescents will perform better in your own 


opinion than the brand you are now using—or = 
your money back! Vote haie 


SYLVANIA 
ORESCENT 


Call your Sylvania representative. Or write us: Sylvania |"). ‘ort -) 
Lighting Products, a Division of Sylvania Electric | —_— 
Products Inc., Dept 46, 60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. In | “—..» ini 


nee Peet ame 


Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada), Ltd., Box 2190, | = --- 
Station “O,” Montreal 9. 


EXCLUSIVE SYLVANIA LIGHT INSURANCE POLICY is your guar- {=a 
antee of lowest TCL— or your money back! 


a 


SYLVANIA 


Subsidiory of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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Purchasing Week 


Japan Goes All Out 
To Push Wares At 
World Trade Fair 


New York—The World Trade 
Fair, at the New York Coliseum 
last week, served notice that 
Japan is readying another all-out 
drive to expand its U. S. indus- 
trial markets. 

Startling evidence of this was 
seen in the Japanese industrial 
displays which virtually hogged 
the entire third floor, which was 
devoted to industrial products. 
One yardstick of the growing 
competition from the Island Em- 
pire is that fact that more than 
110 private Japanese firms, six 
trade associations and 17 com- 
mercial organizations showed 
their wares. The effort repre- 
sented the largest display of 
Japanese goods ever accumulated 
for a single showing in any for- 
eign trade fair. Here’s a product 
rundown by industry: 

@lIron & Steel: pipe fittings, 
valves, hand tools, auto parts, 
drills, ingots, die castings. 

@ Machinery: precision cutting 
tools; bearings, instruments, die- 
sels. 

@ Electrical: heavy current 
equipment, machinery, cables, 
wire. 

_ © Office Equipment: duplicat- 
ing machines. 

@Rubber: belts, tires, tubes, 
sheetings, tapes, adhesives. 

®@ Electronics: transistor re- 
corders, amplifiers, infra-red 
equipment, radios. 

Other countries also are mak- 
ing a bid for part of the U. S. 
purchasing agent’s dollar. A to- 
tal of 66 countries displayed 
their wares at 3,000 exhibits. 
Belgium and Luxembourg 
showed the largest selection of 
their products ever presented in 
the U. S., including such indus- 
trial items as metallic brushes 
and material handling equipment. 
Other new products of Orien- 
tal manufacture included India’s 
first sewing machines and electric 
fans. 

Israel showed some cutting 
tools, precision instruments, and 
optical goods. 

On display for the soft goods 
buyer, was a large collection of 
foreign mill goods. 

A partial list of the fabrics ex- 
hibited included: popular British 
woolens, drapery fabrics and cot- 
tons; silks from Korea; embroid- 
ered goods from Bulgaria; printed 
rayons from Spain; knitting and 
weaving yarns from Israel; fancy 
yarns from France. Other nations 
exhibiting textiles include India, 
Mexico, and Guatemala. 

Iron curtain countries also 


were represented at the show. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession + + - 


Richard C. Ashton, manager of re- 
placement sales at Landers Corp., Toledo, 
has been made purchasing agent. 


Martin Kirchloefer was appointed di- 
rector of purchases for Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., succeeding the late Vinson 
Krapfel. He will also direct purchases for 
the firm’s United States subsidiaries and 
associated companies. 


Robert H. Elkins, Lt. Commander, is 
the new purchasing officer of the Seattle, 
Wash., Naval Supply Depot. He served 
previously as administrative officer. 


Cameron F. Jones has been advanced 
to division purchasing agent of Hercules 
Powder Co.’s purchasing department, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Harris Bateman, purchasing executive, 
has been elected a vice president of Cities 


“| always know 
these charts 


|”? 


are right! 


"T know from experience I can 
always depend on GC Recording 
Charts. I haven’t had a single com- 
plaint from our people who use 
them since I standardized on GC”’. 

You, too, can trust the quality 
and performance of GC Recording 
Charts implicitly. They’re manu- 
factured by chart specialists who 
stake their business life on their 
ability to produce better charts at 
lower prices. Over 5,000 users at- 
test to their success. 

Service is part of the formula, 
too. Your orders are electronically 
processed and shipped from the 
GC inventory of over 15,000 differ- 
ent types of round, strip and rec- 
tangular charts. 

You deal with one salesman — 
one source—instead of many. That 
saves you clerical work and time. 
And you can make further sav- 
ings by placing a long term order 
with periodic shipments geared to 
your needs. 

Write today for 1960 GC Stock 
List and sample charts. 


GC 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 


189 Van Rensselaer St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF: 
GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 
Buffalo 10, New York 


RECORDING 
CHARTS 
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Service Oil Co. (Del.), Bartlesville, Okla. 
He is manager of engineering and pur- 
chasing and coordinator between the 
firm’s headquarters and the Marketing 
Div. in Chicago. 


A. K. Tobin, general purchasing agent, 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co., San Fran- 
cisco, becomes manager of purchasing 
division on June 1. He replaces R. R. 
Rohlfing, vice president in charge of 
purchasing shipping, who is retiring then, 
after 33 years with the firm. A. Gordon 
Hodgins, Jr. has been named Tobin’s 


assistant. 


E. J. Parks was appointed division pur- 
chasing agent, P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
with offices at the Stratford Road Plant, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


E. J. PARKS 


K. TOBIN 


Vv. K. Elliott retired as purchasing 
agent, Northern States Power Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 


C. Arthur Newton has been assigned 
the new post of assistant purchasing agent 
at American Viscose Corp., Philadelphia. 
Wilbert H. Butts, a buyer, succeeds New- 
ton as division purchasing agent in charge 
of mechanical equipment and supplies. 
Charles T. Klime, a buyer, succeeds 
Joseph H. Saville recently named general 
purchasing agent, as division purchasing 
agent responsible for raw materials. 


Richard R. Sampsell was named pur- 
chasing agent—raw materials by Titan 
Metal Mfg. Co., Div. of Cerro de Pasco 
Corp., Bellefonte, Pa. Donald D. Ray- 
mond succeeds him as assistant purchas- 
ing agent. 


Anthony J. Malisek has been advanced 
from director of purchase to vice presi- 
dent, procurement, Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


. T. Hofmeister retired recently as 
cal division manager of purchasing, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, Western 
Operations, Inc., San Francisco, after 
more than 48 years service. 


A. J. MALISEK 


C. T. HOFMEISTER 


J. S. Laferty, a former purchasing 
agent for the Flintcote Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, has been appointed na- 
tional sales manager, flooring products 
division. He had most recently been 
marketing manager. 


Glen M. Ede, a past president of the 
Purchasing Agents Assn. of Oregon, was 
made vice president of Woodbury & Co., 
Portland. He continues as general man- 
ager of the firm. 


A. Willard Hoffman has moved up 
from director of purchases to vice presi- 
dent for purchasing at Brewer-Titchener 
Corp., Cortland, N. Y. He is a former 
national director of the NAPA and a 
past president of the Central New York 
Purchasing Agents Assn. 


C. L. Sander has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent for Janitrol Heating and 
Air Conditioning, a division of Midland- 
Ross Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 


A. W. HOFFMAN Cc. L. SANDER 


George L. Wood has been advanced 
from purchasing agent of raw materials 


to director of purchasing, Faultless Caster 
Corp., Evansville, Ind. 


Lewis W. French has joined Firth Ster- 
ling Inc., Pittsburgh, as a buyer of engi- 
neering products. He was formerly a 
buyer for M. W. Kellog Co.’s Hopkins 
Div., Jersey City, N. J., which Firth 
Sterling purchased last year. 


William Watt, director of purchasing 
and packing, California & Hawaiian 
Sugar & Refining Corp., San Francisco 
will now be responsible to the vice presi- 
dent-operations. Following George Al- 
jian’s retirement as vice president, the 
purchasing and packaging departments 
have been made departments of the Op- 
erations Div. 


John S. Fair, Jr., was advanced to 
general manager, purchases and stores, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York. Ed- 
ward J. Gentsch has been promoted to 
manager of stores to assist Fair. 


Dan M. Moenich has joined Virden 
Lighting, division of John C. Virden Co., 
Cleveland, as director of purchases for 
the company. 


Kinsey S. Dickel was promoted to 
purchasing agent for John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Div., Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 


K. S. DICKEL 


J. G. HOTTINGER 


Trenton, N. J. Joseph G. Hottinger has 
been appointed assistant purchasing 
agent. Dickel in addition is a past pres- 
ident of the Purchasing Agents Club of 
Trenton. 


S. Wallace Kirchmeyer, 64, a purchas- 
ing agent of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., died April 23. He had been with 
the firm 35 years. 


Donald F. Hersey, 44, a purchasing 
agent for Shell Oil Co., Minneapolis, the 
last 14 years, died April 18. 


Saad 


Spocifif 


.. end your 
delivery problems! 


Why? Because D-C takes the entire 
responsibility for delivering 

your order for parts, materials, 

or merchandise on time and in good 


condition. Only D-C can offer one-carrier 


responsibility coast-to-coast because 
only D-C goes direct coast-to-coast! 
One-carrier handling... one-carrier 
control. 
service all the way on D-C 
equipment...cuts 20% off 
running time... assures 

you on-time delivery every time! 


Specify the Dependable Carrier... 
DL... coast-to-coast choice for 
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cha facts on 


gaene best-for-the-job 


TRUCK CASTERS 


of? 


Contact your 
nearby Bond distributor 
or write the plant for your 
free copy of yy Catalog 
K-40C—68 pages of impor- 
tant facts on . Bond material 


Br handling equipment! 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 


322 Penn Street, MANHEIM, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| British Industry Expands Despite Tight Money 


London—Despite tight money 
and fears that inflation may punc- 
ture this country’s prosperity bal- 
loon, British industry is continu- 
ing to make gigantic strides. 

Expansions, financed by work- 
ing capital rather than govern- 
ment subsidies, have marked sub- 
stantial recoveries in so-called 
“depressed” industries: 

® Machine Tool. The recovery 
of the machine tool industry con- 
tinued during the month of Feb- 
ruary, reports the Machine Tool 
Trades Association. A sales re- 
surgence of some 9% above 
January, 1960, and some 36% 
above February, 1959, brought 
the long production drought to an 
end. 

@Tin. The British government 
stockpile of tin now is exhausted. 
The entire remaining supply of 
5,000 long tons was sold off 
before the beginning of March, 
Georges Peter, International Tin 
Council Chairman, told the recent 
meeting of that group. 

© Steel. The spate of British 
steel company expansions was 
climaxed recently with the an- 
nouncement that English Steel 
Corp. Ltd. would expand its 
facilities by $72.8-million. 

The English steel program, ex- 
pected to be completed by 1963, 
will include annual boosts in 
billet-production capacity (250,- 
000 tons/year), in bar rolling mill 
output (60,000 tons/year), and 
in total melting capacity (1-mil- 
lion tons/year). 

Another major expansion pro- 
gram in the steel industry will 
take place at Guest Iron and 
Steel Co. Ltd., which is slated to 
spend $18.8-million. Aim is to 
increase the firm’s iron and steel 
output by 25%—to 1-million 
tons of ingots annually. The pro- 


American Firms 
Stake$200Million 


On Indian Projects 


New Delhi—v. S. private in- 
vestment in India this year will 
take the lead from Britain as the 
largest financial backer of indus- 
trial projects here. 

The total American investment, 
observers point out, will add up 
to only $200-million, but these 
funds buy over 20 times the labor 
output that they would in the 
U.S. 

With the going rate for Indian 
labor fairly stable at $1/day, 
companies such as Merck, Sharpe 
& Dohme, (pharmaceuticals), 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Co., Johnson & Johnson (adhe- 
sives), and Firestone Rubber Co. 
have launched what for India 
must be considered sizable plant 
construction projects. 

Leader among the U. S. firms 
here, however, is Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co. with investments 
totaling some $98-million. Other 
firms from America are now 
looking over the “lay of the land” 
and determining the profitability 
of operations here. 

Union Carbide Corp., for ex- 
ample, now is setting up a $5.5- 
million chemical facility, while 
Koppers Inc., of Pittsburgh, has 
completed plans for setting up a 
string of fertilizer plants in virtu- 
ally every major agricultural 
region of India. Others, such as 
Kaiser, are now planning to 
follow Koppers into this field. 
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gram is scheduled for completion 
by 1963. 
At the same time, even the 
sagging cotton industry is begin- 
ning to experience an upturn as 
producers’ order books begin to 
bulge with figures the industry 
hasn’t seen in over five years. 
Only soft spots in the U. K. at 
this time seem to be limited to the 
fiercely competitive aluminum in- 
dustry and the over extended oil 
industry. 

The current rash of invasions 
by American aluminum producers 
has sparked a so-called consolida- 


tion of industry. Latest example 
is a successful take-over bid by 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
—Alcoa combine, which will 
now take control of Aluminium 
Ltd. 

Meanwhile, in the oil industry, 
major producers followed up 
their April price cuts with still 
another halfpenny slash in all 
grades of gasoline and oil. The 
cut, effective immediately, was in- 
stituted by British Petroleum, 
Esso Standard Oil, Petrofina, 
Power Petroleum, Regent Petro- 
leum, and National Benzole. 


Madrid Considers 


Proposal to Erect 


Huge Petrochemical Plant in Spain 


Madrid—The Spanish govern- 
ment is considering Standard Oil 
of New Jersey’s proposal to put 
up a $26-million petrochemical 
plant in northern Spain. 

The new plant would be op- 
erated on a 50-50 basis with 
Cepsa, Spain’s private enterprise 
oil company. Logical sites for 
the project, say company officials, 
are either Bilbao or Santander. 

Both Standard and Cepsa, 
however, are trying to interest a 
third investor to put money in 


the deal. For this reason, the new 
plant will be put up in two stages. 
The first, involving a $10-million 
expenditure, will be completed as 
soon as a government okay is 
received. 

The Standard project would be 
the first multimillion dollar for- 
eign investment in this country 
since a new law was passed per- 
mitting private foreign enterprise 
to set up facilities in Spain with- 
out government involvement in 
their operation. 


YOU GET MORE 
FROM MEAD 
+» - THE MOVING FORCE 
IN PAPER AND 
PACKAGING 


4 AR rey 


He 


10% .. 


procedures.. 
the desired stackability . . 


. Mead’s octagonal design achieved 
. reduced unit cost 


. And remember, only Mead containers, 
with the Mead Bonded Container seal, are guar- 
anteed with a $500,000 bond to meet the quality 
standards of Rule 41 and Rule 5... from Mead’s 
network of 19 container plants. 


A DIVISION OF THE MEAD CORPORATION 
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OCTAGONAL MEAD CONTAINER STACKS TWO TIERS HIGHER, COSTS 10% LESS! 


Mead Containers engineered this special octag- 
onal corrugated shipping container to carry four 
columns of rigid aluminum foil containers pro- 
duced by Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc. The Mead 
cartons had to stack two tiers higher than the 
previous packages... yet not increase unit costs 
or hamper any material handling or packaging 


containers 
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New’ 
MICROMETER 
INSPECTION 


P/W Goes to the ASTME Tool Show 


Here's your weekly guide to... 


Inspection Kit 
Tests Micrometers 


Portable kit for checking 
accuracy and adjusting mi- 
crometers. It contains cali- 
per, check blocks, wrenches, 
deburring stone, oil, rod, file, 
and other aids. Kits are 
available to inspect microm- 
eters in ranges of 0 to | in. 
or 0 to 3 in., and include ex- 
tra micrometers. 

Price: $68 and $215. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
235 Promenade St., Provi- 
dence 1, R. I. (PW, 5/16/ 
60) 


Hole Shrinker 


Fixes Oversize Holes 


Shrinking tool for ductile 
substances reduces hole di- 
ameter and provides a spiral 
groove throughout hole 
length. Groove serves as an 
oil reservoir for better lubri- 
cation of moving parts. 
Shrinkers are available to 
bring holes to diameters of 
11/32 in. and % in. 

Price: $18 to $35. De- 
livery: 5 to 6 wk. 

Besly-Welles Corp., 110 
Dearborn Ave., South Be- 
loit, Tl. (PW, 5/16/60) 


Angular Cutters 
Mill Grooves 


Cutter with carbide tips 
will mill angular grooves and 
dovetails. Keyways are fur- 
nished either in iine with 
teeth, or halfway between 
teeth, for interlocking or 
ganging. The standard 45- 
deg. cutters have teeth with 
Q-deg. rake. 

Price: $35.40 to $53.30. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Cutting Tool Div., 235 Prom- 
enade St., Providence 1, R. I. 
(PW, 5/16/60) 
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Tapping Head 
Fits Any Drill Press 


Tapping head holds taps 
up to 2 in. dia. for working 
tool steels, mild steels, and 
nonferrous materials. The 
device fits any drill press and 
comes with chuck in two 
models: One for semi-perma- 
nent installation, and one for 
easily removable installation. 

Price: $63. Delivery: 5 to 
6 wk. 

Supreme Products Corp., 
2222 S. Calumet Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill. (PW, 5/16/60) 


Ball Bushing 


Fits Die Set 


Anti-friction ball bushing, 
designed to fit mounting 
holes in punch holder of 
standard die sets, increases 
die life and reduces tooling 
cost. Device comes with toe 
clamps and socket head 
screws which simplify re- 
placement. Has 1-in. nomi- 
nal shaft dia., is 3-in. long. 

Price: $12.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Thomson Industries, Inc., 
Manhasset, N. Y. (PW, 5/ 
16/60) 


Gage 
Measures Concentricity | 


Differential air gaging sys- 
tem measures concentricity, 
roundness, taper, parallelism, 
wall thickness and other fac- 
tors, with accuracy to mil- 
lionths of an inch. Amplifier 
combines signals from two 
gage heads and shows differ- 
ence between signals on 
meter. 

Price: approx. $1,100. De- 
livery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Cleveland Instrument Co., 
6220 E. Schaff Rd., Cleve- 
land 31, Ohio. (PW, 5/16/ 
60) 


Boring Bar 
Has Disposable Tip 


Boring bar with rigid 
shank cuts holes with diam- 
eters from % in. up. Car- 
bide tipped screw-tip may be 
discarded when dull, or re- 
sharpened, and is easily re- 
placed with the hex wrench 
the maker supplies. 

Price: $12.90 and $14.50 
(bar only); $29.95 (kit with 
1 bar, 6 tips, 1 sleeve) to 
$78.50 (28 piece kit). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Arthur A. Crafts Co., Inc., 
603 Newbury St., Boston 15, 
Mass. (PW, 5/16/60) 
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New 3 ro ucts Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


—— This Week’s 


Height Gage 


Ca a Product Perspective 


Portable height gage trans- 
fers indicator setting, scribes 
layout lines, and operates as MAY 16-22 
reference gage. Micrometer © The metal working industry is finding a new bonanza in disposable inserts 


a. lets yee yp see ged —a major highlight of the recent American Society of Tool and Manufactur- 
tings from front or back oO ing Engineers exhibit. 


gage. Electrically operated, 
the uAn epphnang es Pre gos © Lower initial cost, better surface finish, less cutter maintenance, and 
r a, in any 110-115 v. reduced inventory are winning throwaway inserts a wide variety of machining 
= $600 Delivery: 6 jobs. Throwaways are now available for most boring and milling operations— 
a oh sae . both single and multipoint—in rough, semifinish and finish grades. 

A gy nage og Mg Clifford Farr (manager of tooling facilities at Massey-Ferguson, Ltd.) and 
Main Office, Warren, Mich. Joseph Heinmiller (general production superintendent, Chrysler Corp.) gave 
(PW, 5/16/60) tooling users some practical tips on throwaways at the Detroit show. Here’s 
the gist of what they had to say: 


Massey-Ferguson normally provides three sets of cutters for conventional 
milling operations—one set goes on the machine, the second usually is being 
reconditioned in the grinding room, and the third set goes to the tool crib 
. for emergency use. The switch to throwaways has cut inventory by two- 
Honing Stones thirds. One set of cutter bodies and a small quantity of carbide tips are 
Kit Has 224 Stones stored in the department where the work is being performed. 


__ Kit contains 9 sizes of hon- Under the old system, the machine operator had to travel to tool crib 

Ing stones in —_ of bore everytime a cutter became dull. Now the setup man simply indexes the insert 

Langer mo Mg fo a 2° > to a new cutting edge—he doesn’t have to remove the cutter body from the 

en bape, Fame aa 4 finishing arbor or disturb the initial cutter setting, introducing possible runout. If the 

shtihie the cock she: Kis oe insert cutters are going to be used on a different type of metal, only the tips 

vides 224 stones and magni- are changed. 

A Set tek and a Massey-Ferguson has found 34-in. square inserts most satisfactory. The 

~ Price: $147. Delivery: a added area (over 2-in. size) locks more securely in the cutter body. 

ar eon Products Co.. 7910 Throwaway insert cutters are available with positive rakes, but the eco- 

Manchester Ave. % Vewke nomic advantage of this type over conventional tooling is debatable, since 
» fi ; : 

17, Mo. (PW, 5/16/60) they normally provide only four usable cutting edges. 


Throwaway inserts are not usually recommended for nonferrous metals. 
The high cutting speeds involved present a hazard: An insert coming loose 
at a high rpm would make a deadly missile. “Conventional serrated-back 
insert types will give positive rake needed for nonferrous metals and will not 
endanger the operator. 


Comparator 


© Heinmiller suggests the following approach to throwaway tooling: 
Has Precision Lens 


Small optical comparator (1) F irst of all, consult with vendors who know their business. This prob- 
projects horizontally or ver- ably will eliminate all except the carbide manufacturers, who stand to gain 
tically and has 5x lens with the most from this throwaway trend. Be sure that they have plenty of experi- 
2 in. aperture for precision ence in throwaway design. 

Uret "sq iy ing Boma (2) Select a company that can service within your plant. Its representative 
ing table for measurements should know his business. 


to .001 in., lai ad- , sal , ee 
justable ancl yet gag me (3) Be in a position to absorb some of the cost of failures. The initial 


Price: $1,000 to $2.000. cost of throwaway tooling is more expensive than for the conventional type. 
Delivery: June 1. It requires greater skill and closer tolerances in the holder bodies. 


Jones & Lamson Machine : : ‘ 
Co., Optical Comparator (4) Expect a certain number of setbacks. Good things don’t come cheap; 


Div., 40 Woolson St., Spring- be persistent. Get your tool research people and the operators enthused about 
field, Vt. (PW, 5/16/60) the trend. 


(5) Get top management behind the program. Keep them informed when 
successes are achieved—send them regular tool-cost savings reports. 


(6) The best time to institute throwaway tooling is during new machine 
Gage tool purchases. The operators usually are less opposed to new procedures 
when machinery is coming in. Tell the machine-tool builder that you want 
to take an active part in selecting the source and design of the perishable 
Gage functions in any posi- tooling. You will have to live with whatever he supplies for the life of the 
tion around work to indicate machine or be forced to convert and absorb the cost of early obsolescence. 
straightness and squareness. 
Gaging head, under constant Chrysler amortized its new insert tooling in just 45 working days. It found 
ball preload, eliminates fric- that: downtime was substantially reduced, cutter-grinding expense cut dras- 
tion and prevents develop- tically, diamond-wheel purchases down 30%, parts per cutting edge increased 
ment of play or shake. Unit as much as 50%, and repeat purchasing costs reduced (the company now 


can measure squareness and purchases only inexpensive triangular or square insert). 
straightness in recesses and 


slots. % * e 


Price: $385, (plus _indi- , : 
cate, $27'50-$30)" Delivers @ This probably will be the last year you will have to drain antifreeze from 


30 days. car radiators in your fleet. Lineup of “permanent year-round” antifreezes now 

The Indi-Square Co., 1119 includes: Dowgard (Dow Chemical Co.), Permanent Pyro (Olin Mathieson), 
E. Ridge Rd., Rochester 21, and Telar (DuPont). Union Carbide (Prestone) is only major antifreeze 
N. Y. (PW, 5/16/60) producer not in the market at this date. 
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New! 


lock Grande Surface Plates 


Inserts 
Made of Carbide 


Prehoned cemented car- 
bide inserts are available in 
different radii to perform 
finishing, semiroughing, and 
roughing work. Prehoning 
provides uniform radius 
around insert and eliminates 
the risks of error and down- 
time inherent in hand honing. 

Price: from 37¢ each (% 
in. x ¥% in. X yy in.). Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

General Electric Co., P. O. 
Box 237, Roosevelt Park 
Annex, Detroit 32, Mich. 
(PW, 5/16/60) 


Gage 
Measures Roundness 


Air gage measures concen- 
tricity, squareness, roundness, 
and other dimensions of ob- 
ject in 2 places when it is 
rotated. When part is out of 
tolerance, one gaging pres- 
sure increases, while another 
decreases. Design gives 50% 
space and cost-saving over 
previous equipment. 

Price: approx. $450. De- 
livery: approx. 1 mo. 

Moore Products Co., H 
and Lycoming Sts., Philadel- 
phia 24, Pa. (PW, 5/16/60) 


Chuck 
Holds Gears 


Air, drawbar, or manually 
operated gear chuck has 
spring jaws which run inde- 
pendently to give high work- 
ing accuracy. Unit can chuck 
in two places with one cage. 
Chuck can handle a wide 
variety of gears by change of 
cage and locating pins. 

Price: $300 to $700 (base 
unit); $200 to $400 (cage). 
Delivery: 8 wk. 

Erickson Tool Co., 34350 
Solon Rd., Solon, Ohio. (PW, 
5/16/60) 


Surface Plates 
Two Sides Finished 


Black granite surface plate 
is finished on both sides, ro- 
tated to expose either work- 
ing surface. Sides can be 
same grade, or combination 
of standard grades: AA (lab- 
oratory), A (inspection), or 
B (shop). The plates are 
available in sizes from 8 in. 
by 10 in. up. 

Price: From $24. Delivery: 
immediate. 

DoAll Co., 256 N. Laurel 
Ave., Des Plaines, Ill. (PW, 
5/16/60) 
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GRAPHS GIVE MANAGEMENT up-to-date cost information on 200 complex projects at 
Rocketdyne. Computer presents financial data correlating costs and budget in graph 


form on cathode ray tube. 


Camera copies graph on microfilm, and prints are made. 


Computer Solves Budgetary Control Problem 


For Wide Variety of 


Canoga Park, Calif.—Management at 
Rocketdyne Div. of North American 
Aviation knows exactly how much money 
it has left for every project in the works. 
Every month an IBM 709 computer 
draws a graph showing how expenditures 
compare with budgeted appropriations— 
and the computer prints out the dollar 
difference between the two. 

The program, known as ABC (Alloca- 
tions for Budgetary Control), solves the 
complex problem of giving management 
precise budgetary control over a wide 
variety of activities. The high-speed com- 
puter teams up with a cathode ray tube 
to graphically relate costs and budgets 
for 200 projects. 

Each month, the program integrates 
project cost factors which include: 

®@ Money spent during prior month. 

@ Commitments outstanding. 

@ Adjustments in estimated annual 
overhead rate. 

© Estimated price adjustments on vari- 
ous purchases. 

The essence of the Rocketdyne pro- 
gram is speed. Here’s how ABC works, 
from raw data to finished graph: 

Managers of project functions have 
cost details transferred daily to punch 
cards. At month end, punch card in- 
formation is transferred to magnetic tape, 
and the data travels via microwave to 
computers at North American’s Los An- 
geles Div. 30 miles away. 

At Los Angeles, the data is fed into 


Rocketdyne Activities 


an IBM 705 computer which updates 
“balance forward” records. The results, 
ready for conversion into graphs, are 
transmitted back to Rocketdyne. 

The processed data then are fed into 
the 709, converted into graphic form, 
and displayed on a 7-in. cathode ray 
tube. An automatic 35 mm. camera 
photographs the data on the tube. It 
takes less than 12 minutes to photograph 
the 200 monthly graphs as they flash by 
on the tube. 

The completed report is in manage- 
ment’s hands the very next day, after 
photographic processing and compila- 
tion. The month-end graphs easily reveal 
trouble spots—enabling middle and top 
management to take quick and responsible 
action amidst complex and changing 
circumstances. 

Rocketdyne also uses its 709 computer 
to make biweekly revisions in the Model 
Parts List (MPL)—a master list of every 
item needed to build a specific rocket 
engine. It specifies parts to be manu- 
factured and raw material and parts to 
be bought, easing the purchasing man’s 
job. 

Here’s an example of how MPL works: 
A standard bolt fails during an Atlas 
engine test. This information is fed into 
the computer, and the unit responds with 
a list of every model in the plant using 
that bolt. Engineers and management 
then make the necessary decisions to 
assure quality control. 
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Jt. Joint. 

L.& D. Loss and damage. 

L.& R. Lake and rail. 

Ltr. Lighter. 

Mty. Empty. 

N.B. Northbound. 

N.E.S. Not elsewhere specified. 
N.O.E. Not otherwise enumerated. 
N.O.S. Not otherwise specified. 
Ntfy. Notify. 

O.C. Official classification. 

O/C, Overcharge. 

O/N. Order-notify. 

O.R. Owner’s risk. 

O.R.B. Owner’s risk of breakage. 


Traffic Symbols (Part II) 


O.R.C. Owner’s risk of chafing. 
O.R.L. Owner’s risk of leakage. 
O.R.W. Owner’s risk of becoming wet. 
Oxd. M. Oxidizing material. 

P./A. Particular average. 

Pr. Price. 

Reg. Regulations. 

Rte. Route. 

Tfr. Transfer. 

Transf. Transferred. 

Trf. Tariff. 

Val. Value. 

W/M. Weight or measurement. (PW, 
5/16/60) 
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Micremeter 
Nonrotating Spindle 


Micrometer measures cir- 
cular formed tools and nar- 
row grooves and recesses with 
blade-type anvil and spindle 
which advances to contact 
work piece without turning. 
Models are available in 5 
ranges from 0 to 4% in. with 
graduations in thousandths of 
an inch. 

Price: $59 to $65. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

L. S. Starrett Co., 101 
Crescent St., Athol, Mass. 
(PW, 5/16/60) 


Hardness Tester 
Is Portable 


Portable hardness tester 
determines Rockwell hard- 
ness values of objects too 
heavy to move to a standard 
tester. Unit has loaded 
springs in individual sleeves 
for different load ranges, and 
comes in various clamping 
designs. Throat depths of 
3.3 in. and 5.1 in. available. 

Price: $450 to $490. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Wilson Div., American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. (PW, 5/16/60) 


Filter 
Purifies Coolant 


Filter removes all sludge, 
dirt, grit, and metal particles 
from cutting fluid and returns 
continuous flow of purified 
coolant to grinding wheel. 
Dual-section filter tank pre- 
vents recirculation of impuri- 
ties into clean coolant. 

Price: $595. Delivery: 2 
to 3 wk. 

Dundick Tool Works, Inc., 
3410 W. 31 St., Chicago 23, 
ill. (PW, 5/16/60) 


Tool Holder 
Handles Bits or Tips 


Tool holder comes with 
cap assembly for tools or 
cap assembly for bits. Shank 
of device is available in 3 
sizes—S5 in., 6 in., or 8 in.— 
to handle all bits and boring 
bars from ;*; in. to % in. 
Steel clamping cap and shank 
are of hardened construction. 

Price: $11.75 (5 in.); 
$14.15 (6 in.); $16.95 (8 
in.). 

Maxwell Industries, Inc., 
493 E. 5 St., Ashtabula, O. 
(PW, 5/16/60) 
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Clamp 
Has Safety Handle 


Toggle clamp has rated 
holding pressure of 1,600 
lb. and locks in either push 
or pull direction. Flared end 
with vinyl cover helps keep 
operator’s hand from slipping 
forward into work as he 
closes clamp. Copper-plated 
plunger resists weld spatter. 

Price: $7.50. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Detroit Stamping Co., 340 
Midland Ave., Detroit 3, 
Mich. (PW, 5/16/60) 


Tool Holder 


Has Chip Breaker 


Tool holder with adjusta- 
ble chip breaker gives opti- 
mum chip control, and comes 
with square or triangular in- 
serts in 70 holder styles and 
sizes. Clamp screw releases 
or tightens from top or bot- 
tom of holder to accommo- 
date rear carriage positions 
and close ganging of tools. 

Price: $20 to $23.50. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Kennametal Inc., 700 
Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 
(PW, 5/16/60) 


Indicator 
Measures Roughness 


Surface roughness indica- 
tor performs within ranges 
of 3, 10, 30, 100, and 300 
average micro-in., full scale, 
and handles complex sur- 
faces. Work to be measured 
need not be removed from 
machine. Battery or ac line 
powered models are avail- 
able. 

Price: $495. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Cutler-Hammer Inc., AIL 
Div., Deer Park, L. 1, N. Y. 
(PW, 5/16/60) 


Magnets 
Hold Work 


Block with 3 adjacent 
magnetic sides, square and 
parallel, help to position 
work on angle plate or sine 
bar, and can hold light work 
on a drill press. Recom- 
mended for holding 2 pieces 
at right angles, the blocks 
have aluminum outer shells 
on 3 sides. 

Price: $3.50 pair. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

The Lufkin Rule Co., 
1732 Hess Ave., Saginaw, 
Mich. (PW, 5/16/60) 
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Pittsburgh Corning Acoustic Tile 
Silences Clamor More Efficiently 


Pittsburgh—The Pittsburgh Corning Corp. announced it has 
developed a new “Geocoustic” acoustic tile which the company 
says has four to five times the sound absorption of conventional 
materials. 

Designed for use in offices, conference rooms, cafeterias, and 
other general purpose areas, the 13% in. square blocks mount 
directly on the wall or ceiling. The units, made of a cellular glass 
material and weighing about 2 lb. each, are installed in varied pat- 
terns throughout the room— instead of being laid end-to-end in a 
complete ceiling as is the case with conventional tiles. 

Russell Brittingham, Pittsburgh Corning president, explains the 
new concept this way: “Acoustical experts have agreed for many 
years that good hearing conditions in a room could best be achieved 
by scattering ‘patches’ of sound-absorbing material around the 
various surfaces. The high absorp- 


ACOUSTICAL SQUARES are said to be four to five times as efficient as 
conventional tile. Units fasten to wall with adhesive or mechanically. 


Where Can | Buy? 


Some products are easy to lo- 
cate, others difficult. Perhaps you 
can help one of our readers who 
knows exactly what he wants but 
doesn’t know where to locate it. 

While you are answering our 
reader’s request, would you also 
send us a copy of your answer? 


“Where can we buy component 
plastic parts for plastic cube and 
table taps, etc.?” 


Jason Ullman 
Purchasing Agent 
Electro Cords Co. 
4020 Avalon Blvd. 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


tion efficiency of Geocoustic 
makes it possible to achieve the 
desired results both with smaller 
—and fewer—patches than were 
previously necessary.” 
Geocoustic units can be in- 
stalled mechanically or with ad- : 
hesives. Mounted on four small} | a 
square pads, each unit sits 2 in. 
away from the wall or ceiling. The 
rigidity, strength and stability of 
the glass structure make adhesion 
positive and permanent. i 
The number and spacing of 4 
blocks vary widely—depending ; 
on the design of the room andthe] § 
desired amount of noise absorp- 


THOUSANDS of small holes im- 


part special sound properties. 
tion. For maximum efficiency, 
the units must be separated to 
allow for maximum absorption on 
all surfaces. 

Since sound waves bounce off 
all the walls in a room, it is de- 
sirable to place the units on more 
than one surface. If the room 
already has good diffusion, how- 
ever, it may be possible to use 
the units on a single surface. 


Moisture-Resistance Film 
Developedby Kordite Has 
Long Life, High Sparkle 


Macedon, N. Y.—The Kordite 
Co. has developed a new pack- 
aging film that is said to have 
twice the moisture resistance of 
cellophane. In addition, the poly- 
propylene film has high sparkle, 
good clarity and stiffness, and 
long shelf life. 

The new film, Kordite 1500, is 
being produced in semi-com- 
mercial quantities and is currently 
undergoing field tests in a variety 
of packaging applications. Pres- 
ent price is 3.5¢ per 1,000 sq. in. 
in ¥2 mil thickness, but increased 
production is expected to cut this 
price in half. 

Unlike most thermoplastic 
films, Kordite 1500 will operate 
on most automatic packaging 
machines. Tensile strength is 
rated at 20,000 psi. to 40,000 
psi. and 1 Ib. of % in. material 
will cover 50,000 sq. in. This 
coverage compares to 20,000 sq. 
in./lb. for 1 mil thick cellophane. 
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Oil Firm Bills Antiknock Compound 


As First in the Field in 38 Years 


San Francisco—Standard Oil 
Co. of California has introduced 
the first new commercial anti- 
knock compound in 38 years, ac- 
cording to Howard G. Vesper, 
president. 

The product is tetramethyl lead 
(TML), which can be used in 
place of tetraethyl lead (TEL). 
It will be used in all three grades 
of the company’s gasolines, at no 
increase in the retail price ac- 
cording to the company. 

Direct replacement of TEL by 


methyl on an equivalent lead con- 
centration basis is said to raise 
the road octane quality of high 
octane premium gasolines one to 
two octane numbers in most 
American cars. 

Gasoline containing TML was 
subjected to extensive toxicity 
tests, and to closely controlled 
road tests in passenger cars and 
taxis. It outperformed TEL in 
modern high compression engines 
where high temperatures and 
pressures are a factor. 


Dimmer Keeps 
Lights in Plant 
At Steady Level 


Chicago—A new electric dim- 
mer that can control up to 
12,000 watts of power—yet uses 
less than 4% watt to do the job— 
has been announced by Inter- 
national Research Associates. 

The device is expected to find 
wide use in industry. One func- 
tion would be to maintain plant 
lighting at an optimum level. 
Thus, a plant manager could set 
the dimmer to gradually increase 


PLASTIC PARTS were experimentally molded from Kralastic MH, de- 
veloped by Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. $. Rubber. High-gloss, easy 
processing plastic was especially designed for consumer products. 


What 3 things 
do these parts 
have in common? 


They perform better. Yet they cost less. And they are 


all molded of plastics. 


The exhaust fan blades have a molded-in metal bearing, and 
are unaffected by corrosive fumes. The washing machine filter 
not only costs less to make, it also licked a rust problem. ; 
The one-piece phonograph spindle cap simplified a complicated — 
assembly, while maintaining tolerances of +-.003 and —.000. 
The jewelers’ screw driver, the pistol grip tool handle, the 
dryer control panel, and the milk bottle handle are all 

low cost product improvements, made possible by the 
ever-widening choice of plastics materials and the growing 


efficiencies of custom molders. 


Think of the custom molder of plastics as the “manufacturer's 
manufacturer.” His engineering staff measures the product 
for plastics. iis tool-makers build the master molds to close 
tolerances. His manufacturing facilities produce the most 
complex parts with consistent quality, at rates to meet 

the tightest schedules and budgets. 

Monsanto, supplier of plastics molding compounds to leading custom 
molders, has prepared a special report on “How To Buy Custom Molded 
Plastics.” Write for your free copy to Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Plastics Division, Room 710, Springfield 2, Mass. : 


Soe 
Re tetes To 
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the brightness of the interior 
lights to compensate for fading 
sunlight—instead of turning plant 
lights on full at an arbitrary hour. 

In operation, the IRA device 
is connected between the power 
source and the lights. A single 
control is preset to the desired 
light level. A photocell picks up 
light from all sources in the area 
—when the total light reaching 
the photocell falls below the pre- 
set level, the device gradually 
turns on the artificial light— 
keeping the total lighting level at 
the desired point. 

The dimmer package weighs 
BT only 1% Ib. and is four in. sq. 
Be eo The photocell can be located up 
to 10,000 ft. away from the pack- 
age without affecting circuit 
operation. Delivery is six weeks. 

Only solid-state parts are used 
in the circuit. The major com- 
ponents are: two silicon con- 
trolled rectifiers, a phase-shift- 
ing transformer, a _ variable 
resistor, and a photocell. 

Unlike resistance dimmers, the 
IRA device does not dissipate 
any electricity in the form of heat. 
It adjusts the voltage electron- 
ically by controlling the length 
of time that the power flows to 
the load during any one cycle of 
alternating current. 

All current passes through the 
silicon-controlled rectifiers on its 
way to the load. The phase shift- 
ing transformer acts like a door 
opener on the _ rectifiers—the 
degree of phase shift determines 
how much current can _ get 
through. 


Metal Powder Federation 
Cites Economies in Using 
Powder for Metal Parts 


Chicago—Powder metal parts 
are getting bigger and more com- 
plicated, K. H. Roll, executive 
director of the Metal Powder 
Industries Federation, told a 
meeting here. 

“We used to talk about powder 
parts in terms of grams or frac- 
tions of an ounce, now we talk 
about pounds per part,” he said. 

Speaking before the society’s 
16th annual convention, Roll 
went on to say that he expects 
stainless and high-alloy powders 
to be used in more industries in 
the sixties, along with rare earths. 
Iron powder has always been the 
volume leader among metal 
powders, and Roll expects it to 
hold its first place position. But 
copper and copper-base powders 
(both granulated and flake) are 
increasing every year: 25,000 
tons were used in 1959, com- 
pared with 16,000 tons in 1958. 

Roll concluded that if a part 
can be designed to use powder 
metal techniques, the manufac- 
tured cost probably can be cut 
20% to 40%. 
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Bulk materials storage struc- 
ture, 8 ft. in dia., of cylindrical 
shape, has glass lining, inside 
and out. Unit is flanged at bottom 
to receive concentric cone bottom 
with 18-in. dia, discharge open- 
ing. Mounted on standard struc- 
tural steel supporting members, 
the unit can meet stringent sani- 
tation and  anticontamination 
requirements. A. O. Smith Corp., 
Permaglass Div., Kankakee, Ill. 


Electric hoist has lifting ca- 
pacity of 12,000 lb. for foundry, 
steel mill, and heavy industrial 
applications. Lift is 115 ft. long, 
and lifting speed is 20 ft. per 
min. The hoist can negotiate a 
7-ft. radius curve, using a con- 
crete-filled cylinder as a counter- 
balance. Solenoid-operated motor 
brake has expanding jaw and 
a fan-shaped wheel which induces 
air to circulate throughout brak- 
ing area, for cooling. American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 929 
Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. 


Pencil carbon of laminated 
porous plastic and new formula 
ink eliminates tacking and stick- 
ing problems, producing perma- 
nent clean copies, which can be 
reproduced through most copying 
processes now on the market. The 
carbon is available in_ sheets, 
reams, or rolls. Columbia Rib- 
bon and Carbon Mfg. Co., 696 
Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Powder metal spraying unit is 
light and compact and has a 
spray rate of 12 Ib. per hour. 
Design combines trigger and 
powder flow control functions in 
a single operating valve. Hopper 
can store 15 lb. of powder, for 
1 to 1% hours of steady spray- 
ing. Unit uses oxygen, acetylene, 
and air, which are fed through 
rubber hoses to the pistol. Con- 
trol panel includes carburetor, 
air filter, and regulator. Wall 
Colmonoy Corp., 19345 John R. 
St., Detroit 3, Mich. 


Fitting connects copper, plas- 
tic, or aluminum tubing with a 
positive seal. User inserts tube 
into fitting with a twisting motion 
to achieve leak-proof connection 
for vacuum, gases, and fluids, 
over a wide range of pressures 
and temperatures. Seal is par- 
tially embedded within fitting. 
Serrated spring steel ring bites 
slightly into outer tube surface 
to give fitting strength, D & G 
Plastics Co., Kent, O. 


Valve for automatic circuits of 
process equipment has diaphragm 
actuator that works directly off 
the actual line pressure. Unit 
functions positively in both di- 
rections without springs or aux- 
iliary forces. Screw-type models 
with cast iron bodies are available 
in sizes of % in., 1 in., 1% in., 
1% in., 2 in., and 2% in. Di- 
aphragm is of nylon-reinforced 
neoprene. Cap removes for re- 
placement of all working parts of 
the valve without displacing the 
unit from the line. Change of di- 
aphragm may occur without re- 
moving the valve from service. 
AquaMatic Inc., 2412 Grant 
Ave., Rockford, IIl. 


Transistorized temperature in- 
dicator and control, designed for 
panel mounting, covers ranges of 
minus 50 F to plus 600 F. Hinged 


Product News in Brief 


ing operations. The unit, de- 
scribed as insensitive to voltage 
fluctuations, has _ factory-cali- 
brated thermistor sensing probes. 
A tilted glass cover over the 
meter tends to reduce reflections, 
while a wide protected mounting 
rim prevents damage from screw 
drivers during installation. Fen- 
wal Inc., 113 Pleasant St., Ash- 
land, Mass 


Filter assemblies for use in 
filtration of fuels, lubrication oils, 


gases and liquids, are available 
with pore size ratings from 2 to 
100 microns. Assemblies come in 
a choice of 5 element materials: 
woven wire cloth, sintered bronze, 
pleated resin-impregnated cellu- 
lose sheet, stacked resin-impreg- 
nated cellulose washers, and 
spirally wound resin-impregnated 
cellulose ribbons. These elements 
cover the temperature range from 
minus 350 F to plus 350 F. 
Bendix Filter Div., Bendix Avia- 


CUSHIONED PADS are used to create a floating inner package to absorb 


hydraulic fluids, air, and other 


tion Corp., 434 W. 12 Mile Rd., 
Madison Heights, Mich. 


shock and vibration during the shipment of materials ‘Hardi-Pads” 
are manufactured by Hardigg Industries, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


back cover swings out for servic- 
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WHAT'S NEWS IN RUBBER 


aks 


Photograph courtesy of Casco Products Corporation, Coated fabric by Aldan Rubber Co. 


ENJAY BUTYL 


boosts quality in heating pads...1001 other products 


The Enjay Butyl coating on the pro- 
tective envelope of this heating pad 
boosts quality in some very practical 
ways... 


® Butyl coated fabric retains its flexi- 
bility .. . conforms easily to body con- 
tours and movements. 


® Butyl coated fabric is impermeable 
to moisture... protects delicate electri- 
cal parts. 


® Butyl coated fabric is tough and 
pliable... resists tearing, cracking and 
stiffening. 


@ Butyl coated fabric is highly heat 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCTS THROUGH PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


resistant...can be steam sterilized. 


@ Butyl coated fabric is chemically 
inert...needs no special treatment to 
resist attack by perspiration and 
bacteria. 


e Butyl coated fabric heating pads 
have UL approval... have had it for 10 
years. 


In more than 1000 other appliances and 
places, Enjay Butyl delivers an un- 
matched combination of good properties. 
Resists heat, moisture and pressure in 
clothes washer door gaskets...provides 
outstanding arc resistance in bus bar and 
cable insulation...stands up to ozone, 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles « New Orleans « Tulsa 
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sunlight, weathering in garden hose 
and window sealing. Butyl coatings 
add years of service life to worn 
asphalt shingles! 


For complete information, write or 
phone the nearest Enjay office. 


BUTYL 


May 16, 


Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


New Books ——— 


Plastics Engineering Handbook. Pub- 
lished by Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, Inc. 250 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. 565 pages. Price: $15 


Here is a book that is a must 
for every company reference 
shelf. Recently revised and ex- 
panded, this publication offers 
the best arranged, most clearly 
written reference on plastics ma- 
terials, methods, and fabrication 
yet published. 

Some 200 technicians and 
authorities comprehensively dis- 
cuss such subjects as nomen- 
clature and _ cellular plastics, 
classification of rigid molding ma- 
terials, compression and transfer 
molding, extrusion, injection 
molding of thermoplastics, tool- 
ing with plastics, and vinyl dis- 
persions. 


The Business Man in Politics. Pub- 
lished by General Management Div., 
American Management Assn., Inc., 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
146 pages. Price: $3.75 (AMA mem- 
bers—$2.50). 


In this report, business and 
political leaders discuss the role 
of the business man in politics 
and suggest programs of positive 
political action for both business 
enterprises and the individual 
businessman. 

The publication consists of 
three main parts—The Business 
Man in Politics, Some Challenges 
to Top Management, and Some 
Tools for Top Management. 
Topics covered include the two- 
party perspective, the rise in 
foreign competition, some of the 
critical challenges confronting 
top management today, tech- 
niques for effective corporate ad- 
ministration, and more. 


Aids to 


Purchasing 
Industrial Lighting Units 


1960 edition contains three 
new specifications for 1500ma 
units, D-4 fluorescent semi-direct 
medium-high mounting, plus 
many upward revisions including 
new high specifications for ma- 
terials and aluminum reflectors 
and added provisions for inspec- 
tion and testing. A free copy can 
be obtained by writing to the 
RLM Standards Institute, Inc., 
326 Madison St., Chicago 6 Ill. 


From the 


Associations 
Metal Drums and Pails 


Revised American Standards 
for metal drums and pails cover 
specifications for ten standard 
steel containers ranging from 5 
gal. to 55 gal. Information given 
includes size, capacity, and types 
of construction. American Stand- 
ards Assn., 10 East 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


From the 


Manufacturers 
Fire-Retardant Paints 


Explains how fire-retardant 
paints are applied to commercial, 
industrial buildings to improve 


potential fire damage. Discusses 
cost of materials and labor in 
applying both conventional deco- 
rative and fire-retardant paint. 
Bulletin #100 (12 pages). Albi 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Rockville, Conn. 


Relays 


Discusses General Electric’s 
complete line of relays including 
general purpose, machine tool, 
pneumatic time-delay, and syn- 
chronous motor-driven timing. 
Gives dimensions, ratings, appli- 


cations, ordering information, 
etc. Bulletin GEA-7021 (12 
pages). News Bureau, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5,N.Y. 


Power Supplies 


Gives information on active 
standard power supplies including 
transistorized, vacuum _ tube, 
magnetic and hybrid design 
groups. Discusses specifications, 
features, etc. B601 (23 pages). 
Kepco Inc., 131-38 Sanford Ave., 
Flushing 55 N.Y. 


Plastic Products 


Features products of Teflon, 
rayon and Kel-F. Contains me- 
chanical and electrical properties, 
plus information on basic shapes 
available, accessories for fluid 
handling equipment, custom- 
machines parts, thin wall tubing, 
industrial and rubber covered 
hose, etc. (36 pages). Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Plastic Products 
Div., Manheim, Pa. 


Insulating Materials 


Contains over 30 of company’s 
industrial insulations for service 
from ‘sub-zero up to 1,900 F. In- 
cludes data on spun mineral wool, 


calcium silicate, felt, cement, pipe 
insulation forms and much more. 
(23 pages). Industrial Insulation 
Div., Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc., 
500 Breunig Ave., Trenton, NJ. 


Chains, Sprockets 


Lists over 2,000 types of stock 
roller chains and sprockets in- 
cluding the finished bore, taper 
lock, mandrel bore, type D (re- 
movable segments), etc. Roller 
chains described include single, 
double, triple and quadruple 
strand, corrosion-resistant stain- 
less steel, leaf chain, etc. Book 
2757 (44 pages). Link-Belt Co., 
Dept. PR, Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


personnel safety and reduce 
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THERE IS A DIFFERENCE IN PIPE FITTINGS 


® 


CONTROLS WALL 
THICKNESS AT 
THE BEND 


Long tangent elbows may look very 
much alike—but micrometers don’t 
deceive. “‘Section’”’ a Speedline elbow 
and compare it with any other. Then 
consider the difference Speedline con- 
trolled wall thickness can make in your 
critical process lines. 


Controlled wall thickness means you 
get consistent fitting strength and ef- 
fective corrosion resistance all along 
the line. Speedline forming equipment 
assures accurate control of wall thick- 
ness ...at the bend in accordance with 
MSS-SP-43 specification. And you can 
count on Speedline quality control 
whether you specify Speedline fittings 
in stainless steel, aluminum, titanium, 
Hastelloy or other special corrosion- 
resistant alloys . . . including eccentric 
reducers and reducing tees and crosses. 


Leading plants have proved there is a 
measurable difference in quality with 
Speedline fittings . . . the only complete 
line of long tangent fittings available 
from distributor stocks from coast to 
coast. Let a Speedline distributor prove 
the difference Speedline can make at 
your plant. 


See pages 1513 to 1516 of the Chemical 
Engineering Catalog for Distributor 
listing. Complete catalog information 
available on request. 
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Out-Dated Forming 
Methods Reduce Wal! 


Thickness as Much as 


35% at the Bend 


Speediine's Controlled 
Wall Thickness is 
Measurable. 


1004 


CORROSION-RESISTANT FITTINGS 
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A PRODUCT OF HORACE T. POTTS COMPANY « 584 E. ERIE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


Teterboro, N. J.—Buyer-supplier team- 
work has cracked a major engineering 
roadblock at Eclipse-Pioneer Div. of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. here. 

It all started when Robert Horn, East- 
ern sales representative for Ray-Chem, 
Inc., Redwood City, Calif., suggested us- 
ing a new material for electronic harnesses 
to Ian Smith, senior buyer at Eclipse- 
Pioneer. Smith immediately saw possi- 
bilities in using the plastic tubing far be- 
yond the scope of the original suggestion. 

Smith went into action at once—set- 
ting off a chain of events that have now 
resulted in: 

@ Increased reliability of complex elec- 
tronic instruments made by Bendix. 

@ Savings up to 75% in material costs. 

@ Savings in production and assembly 
time. 

@ Elimination of many rejects. 

The basic problem was this: 

In the past, Bendix engineers have 
worked out systems of subassemblies in 
which hundreds of individual wires were 


combined into prefabricated cables ready 
for quick installation into instruments 
such as computers. These cables were 
held together by lacing cord or braid in 
harnesses. 

Because of the complexity of new de- 
signs and the stress that cables have to 
undergo, these harnesses sometimes 
would be too loose, sometimes too tight, 
causing short circuits in the final as- 
sembled equipment and expensive repairs. 

Smith’s basic solution: Use heat shrink- 
able tubing instead of braiding for the 
wiring harnesses. 

Getting engineering to accept the new 
idea was no simple task. Smith took the 
suggestion to J. C. Linn, general process 
analysis engineer, for evaluation. 

As Linn explains, “It is no easy matter 
to introduce a new material into aircraft 
instruments where the prime considera- 
tion is reliability over a wide environ- 
mental and physical range. Engineers re- 
sponsible are adamant in their demands 
for proofs of reliability and quality.” 


~ 
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Shippers get an extra 
“measure of service” oy 


with B&O...DOT... 


It’s a new performance measure of electronic 

railroading! ... DOT... picks up car = 
movement information progressively from 0 “38, 
45 B&O yards... sorts and transmits oss, 
it to B&O System headquarters 24 hours : He 
a day.... DOT's... continuous, speedy flow 33 
of car information lets 58 B&O traffic offices os 


know where carloads are at all times... 
and it covers all commodities. You'll 

get extra shipping satisfaction from 

. DOT... ! Ask our man! 
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Plastic Harness Solves Assembly Problem at Bendix Plant 


The tubing in question was irradiated 
polyethylene. By applying heat it would 
shrink about 40% to its basic diameter 
where it would set, cooling into fairly 
rigid form, the engineer points out. 

Smith believed that such tubing could 
enclose portions of wiring harnesses for 
protection against abrasion and at the 
same time eliminate the high direct labor 
cost of lacing. 

Engineering decided to test Smith’s 
suggestion. Samples were sent to the 
metallurgy department where they were 
studied for performance to temperature 
ranges and for fire resistance. The metal- 
lurgy report was favorable but limited use 
to applications not over 221 F. This 
opened a wide area of use, because most 
aircraft requirements do not go beyond 
this temperature, Linn points out. 

Finding the new material acceptable, 
the methods laboratory took over. Its job 
was to determine how to use the new tub- 
ing in the most practical manner. Linn 
says that because the shrinking procedure 
required a considerable amount of heat 
(275 F) it was necessary to learn how to 
apply the heat without damaging other 
components or violating safety. 

“We tried flame, soldering irons, hot 
water, molten solder, hair dryers, heat 
guns, and electric ovens. We formed tub- 
ing into one, two, and three dimensional 
shapes. We shrunk it over many materials 
and components. We tested the resulting 
assemblies and compared them with the 
current ones.” 

Finally, Linn says, engineering de- 
veloped a method to process this tubing 
and then spelled out its applications. 
Compared with standard lacing cord, he 
said, shrinkable tubing has these ad- 
vantages: 

@ It does not come loose. 

@ It does not fray. 

@ It will not give off particles to con- 
taminate assemblies. 

@ It protects from abrasion, and elimi- 
nates lacing and wrapping with tape. 

John P. Quinn, director of purchases 
for Eclipse-Pioneer declares that Smith’s 
work is “one example of the continuing 
effort in value analysis by purchasing. It 
proves the cooperation purchasing is re- 
ceiving from engineers.” 

He adds that last year Bendix, working 
with the Air Force and Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., prime contractor for the 
F 105 fighter-bomber, was able to save 
more than $3.1-million in the manufac- 
ture of jet aircraft instruments. 


iAN SMITH, senior buyer of Eclipse-Pioneer 
Div., Bendix Aviation, displays samples of 
terminated harnesses made with plastics. 
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For a complete line of light rail, trackwork and trackwork 
accessories call on Connors. Whatever your needs, 
Connors engineering staff can assist you in replacement 
or new track installations. Our one plant production 
allows shipment in mixed carloads. For more information 
or catalog, write West Virginia Works, P. O. Box 118, 
Huntington, West Va. 
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MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS 


* he 
we 


Less Storage Space 

One case of Turn-Towls 
goes as far as four cases 
of ordinary towels! 


produce hidden cost savings 


Less Maintenance Cost 


Turn-Towl cabinet control cuts 
towel consumption 50%! 


Write for the name of your nearest distributor 


WAL 
Suillhoke Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1096 West Mason Street 

GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 

Subsidiary of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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Chicago—Industrial purchas- 
ing agents probably would have 
had a sympathetic word or two 
for their counterparts in the pre- 
mium-buying business if they had 
been on hand to view the vast 
selection of items displayed at 
the National Premium Buyers 
Exposition here last month. 

Thousands of products, rang- 
ing from remarkably life-like 
plastic fishing worms to huge 
color television sets, were exhib- 
ited by more than 300 com- 
panies showing their wares in 
cavernous Navy Pier. 

It’s the premium buyer’s job 
to pick from this cornucopia the 
items that will lure consumers 
into pulling “Brand X” cereal off 
the supermarket shelf or that will 
stimulate salesmen to give their 
all in sales contests. 

Not only do premiums have to 
be bought with an eye to cost 
and quality (so the box-top tear- 
ers get a bargain) but there has 
to be an element of glamour or 
gimmick that gives the premium 
promotional appeal. 


“It’s much like a producing a] & 


This promotional aspect of 
premium buying often puts the 
buyer under the marketing 
manager, or in the sales promo- 
tion department. Also, premium 
campaigns have to be coordi- 
nated with advertising, selling, 
and distributing the product. 

For instance, at National Bis- 
cuit Company, premium buying 
is a cooperative affair. Because 
of the risks, no single individual 
has the authority to choose, ap- 
prove, and negotiate purchase of 
a premium. 

According to Alexander Bell 
of Nabisco’s Marketing Depart- 
ment, the system works like this: 

A committee representing 
marketing, advertising, and pro- 
motion selects about 10 to 14 
premiums a year from the 60 or 


play,” says Ed Sawyer, P.A. at A - 


General Foods Corp. in charge of 
premium buying. “You have to 
wait until opening night to find 
out if you have a hit.” 


MUG HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 


Sawyer’s department buys 
about $2-million in premiums a 
year for consumer food products. 
He cites as being particularly 
successful a Jiminy Cricket 
drinking mug, recently used as a 
premium with cocoa. It cost the 
kids (or their mothers) only a 
quarter, but because it tied in 
closely with the Disneyland TV 
show (where Jiminy is a star), 
orders total a million. 

The mug had a gimmick—the 
figure of Jiminy on the side had 
doll’s eyes that actually rolled 
around. But it also was a good 
value, and offered mothers a way 
to get children to drink milk. 


RCA color TV set is shown by 
G. A. Fearnaught of RCA (kneel- 


ing) to Don Fuhr, manager, 
central purchasing, Tupperware 
Home Parties, Inc., Orlando, Fia., 
and Richard Levy, U. S. Green 
Stamps, Houston, Tex. 


so suggested by Nabisco’s adver- 
tising agency. These are tested 
on children (a big influence in 
cereal purchases), and the results 
evaluated by another study 
group. Actual buying is done by 
men in the promotion depart- 
ment. 


AUTO-PONENT 


HYDRAULIC 


FULL FLOW VALVES 


Leases jp 
7 | 


S 
A complete line: Ye”, 4”, ¥e”, ¥2”, 


Pipe Sizes in all models and types. 
Tube Sizes on special order. 


MINIMUM PRESSURE DROP AND POWER LOSS . . . Oversize 
ports and passages give maximum flow at minimum pressure 
drop, insure greater accuracy and response in hydraulic or 


large volume air cylinder control. 


at port to eliminate air or dirt traps. 
effective on pressure or vacuum. 


Vatve 
EASY FLOW ADJUSTMENTS under full pressure. Seal located 
Gland structure equally 
SENSITIVE, CHATTERLESS BALL CHECK .. . Patented design 


Flow Control, Needle, Check, 
for HYDRAULIC Power 
Model KF Flow rol Valve with C 
nd Knob adjustment f 

aa sd atti 


and 34”’ female Dryseal 
Equivalent Aeronautical 


insures rapid ball movement to open or close at low differ- 


entials. 


FORGED BODIES permit higher pressures with wide safety ‘sive # Mest aad 
margins. Aluminum—3000 psi; Steel and Stainless Steel— f 
5,000 psi. Pressure ratings based on better than 5 to 1 
safety factor. All internal parts are Stainless. Write for __ aaa 
illustrated catalog. 
TYPICAL APPLICATIONS \ 
ia TwO DIRECTION CONTROL a ond 


ARROW INDICATES 
DIRECTION OF CONTROL + 
, 
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Controlling Double 
Acting Cylinder 


Controlling Single 


CLOSE CONNECTION 


Acting Cylinder - 
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Nabisco spends several mil- 
lions a year on premiums, and 
uses both types common in con- 
sumer goods—the mail-away or 
coupon type; and the premium 
actually included in the box, or 
taped to the outside. 

The mail-aways are usually 
self-liquidating. This means the 
customer’s quarter covers the 
cost of the premium and mailing 
expenses, so that price is very 
important. Most of Nabisco’s 
premiums cost from $8.00 to 
$20.00 per thousand premiums. 
However, there’s a trend to- 
ward more expensive, quality 
items. This is due partly to the 
influence of the savings stamp 
houses that give away top-qual- 
ity, nationally advertised goods 
of every type. This puts the con- 
sumer’s attitudes toward pre- 
miums on a higher quality level. 
They want more for buying a 
new product, or for continuing 
to use an old standard. 

This trend was noticeable at 
the Chicago show in the exhibits 
of blue-chip companies such as 
GE., Westinghouse, and RCA. 
Some of these giants, such as 
RCA, have been in the premium 
business only a short time. 

“The old days when people 
thought of premiums as tin 
whistles they got by tearing off 
boxtops are over,” said Gordon 
Bowen, president of the Pre- 
mium Advertising Assn. of 
America, in an interview with 
PURCHASING WEEK. He pointed 
out that it is no longer a matter 
of a housewife sending in 25¢ to 
get her prize—some premiums 
call for expenditures of up to $10. 


TREND IS SPREADING 


Furthermore, Bowen said, it 
has become just about impossible 
to sell such household items as 
detergents without offering some 
kind of premium as an incentive 
—and this trend is even spread- 
ing abroad. 

For instance, one major soap 
company spends about $15 to 20- 
million a year on premiums, dis- 
tributing 30 to 40 items. This 
means each of their products gets 
several premium deals a year— 
and the buyer must scrutinize 
from 100-150 items for each pro- 
motion. 

Bowen also noted that more 
and more companies are turning 
to sales contests and offering 
quality home appliances, power 
tools, fishing tackle and the like 
as prizes—not just for the top 
winners, but for those in the 
“also-ran” category. 

Trading stamp companies, 
among the biggest buyers of pre- 
miums, are expanding even fur- 
ther into this area, while other 
segments of business, such as oil 
companies, are showing an ac- 
celerated interest. 

There was plenty of evidence 
at the show that foreign com- 
panies are trying to get a bigger 
share of the premium manufac- 
turing business. Nearly 100 rep- 
resentatives of foreign companies 
had indicated an interest in the 
show, and several large trading 
companies exhibited varieties of 
foreign specialties such as Ger- 
man cuckoo clocks and Swedish 
silver. 
_ Taking note of the spreading 
interest in use of premiums 
abroad, the Premium Advertising 
Assn. announced at the show 
that it had established a new six- 


Gimmicks to Glamor Items Lure Premium Buyers to Exposition 


Thor Division, one of many power tool manufacturers showing its 
wares, features variety of tools for premium use, including a ¥2-in. 
electric drill, priced at $34.95. Ed Michalek of Speedway Mfg. Co. 
(left) shows drill to Fred J. Krisch, Merit House Div., Schenley Industries. 


man International Committee. 
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(RITCO) FORGINGS 
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... their economy alone 
merits your 
design consideration! 


Demonstrated savings in costly machining and assembly 
time alone make Ritco Forgings the logical choice for many 
product designers and engineers. Several other features 
make their application even more advantageous. Forged-in 
toughness is one. Their dense, fibrous structure and con- 
trolled grain flow concentrate extra strength and impact 
resistance at points of greatest shock and stress. Consider, 
too, that Ritco “Bright Finish” Forgings are made to close- 
tolerance specifications with smooth, flaw-free surfaces to 
eliminate any additional finishing operations. All things 
considered, it will pay you to write Ritco Forgings into your 
specifications. Send us your blueprints for estimates at no 
obligation. 


Ritco also offers plete hining 


metals. What are your requirements? 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL COMPANY 
Member Drop Forging Association 
_ 158 WEST RIVER STREET * PROVIDENCE 1, R. 1. 


Make or Buy? Fruehauf Trailer Shows Profit From Switchover 


Detroit—A_ challenging de- 
cision to make rather than buy— 
supported by skilled purchasing 
performance—has turned Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. back into a 
profit-making organization. 

“We have proven that when 
you have the facilities, it doesn’t 
pay to let someone else do your 
manufacturing,” William  E. 
Grace, Fruehauf president, told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

Grace credits his purchasing 
department with a leading role in 
transforming the company from 


an assembly operation to a manu- 
facturer—and a $5.4-million loss 
in fiscal 1958 into a record profit 
of $13-million in 1959. 

Fruehauf’s decision to con- 
centrate on manufacturing rather 
than assembling was based largely 
on Grace’s experience as vice- 
president and general manager 
of tiny but profitable Hobbs 
Trailer Co., Fort Worth. The 
company was unique in that it 
manufactured practically every 
component for its trailer except 
wheels and tires. 


When Fruehauf bought the 
Texas company, assembly of 
Hobbs designs was tried at other 
plants, but costs far exceeded 
those of the original operation. 
Hobbs was profiting by the sale 
of components to its new parent, 
Grace explained. 

When Grace became Fruehauf 
president in September, 1958, 
manufacturing and purchasing 
costs got a new look. 

He immediately ordered a 
sweeping analysis of Fruehauf 
costs, aimed at streamlining oper- 


ations in order to break away 
from the company’s tail end place 
in the trailer makers’ profits. 

Fruehauf Trailer has always 
been the volume leader in its 
field, but its historical pre-tax 
profit of 6% trailed 284 competi- 
tors. 

When Grace took over as top 
operating officer, 70¢ of the 
company’s purchasing dollar was 
going for fabricated parts. Work- 
ing with Purchasing, Grace has 
set about reversing this figure. 

Already an inventory reduc- 


write for free catalog No. 7001 


A Model 503 
Stationary Chair 


8 Model 624 
Swivel Stool 


C Model 625 
Swivel Chair 


D Model 515 
Adjustable Chair” 


speeds production 
and improves efficiency 


Worker alertness saves money in many ways— 
greater output, fewer rejects, less spoilage—and 
there’s no better cure for mid-afternoon slump 
than right-posture Royal seating... the chairs 
and stools that last longer, look better, because 
that’s the way Royal builds them, 


ROYAL ORIGINATED 
POSTURE-SEATING FOR INDUSTRY 


In the 29 Royal models, there’s one just right for 
every job... at machines or assembly benches 
... for drafting, stock, 
in shop offices. Fixed or adjustable heights. 
Exclusive Royal Micro-Hite control. 4-way ad- 
justable chair backs. Contour, flat, or padded 
seats. Look to Royal, too, for metal storage cabi- 
nets and the world’s finest office seating. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., Dept. 19-E 


and shipping rooms... 


Skill and 
Experience 


..»in SPECIAL HINGES too! 
Specify STANLEY and be Sure 


When it comes to special hinge requirements, you can count on 
Stanley to produce hinges that are priced right, perform right, 
and meet all your specifications exactly. That’s because Stanley 
has the skill and experience gained in making more hinges (and 
—— different hinge types) than any other manufacturer in the 
world! 


Whatever the quantity, shape, size, material or finish, Stanley 
has the complete facilities, special equipment, and trained per- 
sonnel to produce your special wrought hinges efficiently .. . 


and deliver promptly. Remember, the sooner you investigate 
our facilities and services, the sooner we can help you save on 


your special hinge requirements . . . mail the coupon today! 
STANLEY STANLEY HARDWARE Division of 
® THE STANLEY WORKS @ NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
a Ee alee een eee eine te ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

Stanley Industrial Hardware Sales Name 
THE STANLEY WORKS - 
Dept. E, 32 Lake Street Position 
New Britain, Connecticut 
(0 Please send me complete informa- Company 

tion on Stanley's Special Hinge Ser- 

vice. . 
(CD Please have a Stanley Representa- Co. Address 

tive call to discuss my special hinge 4 

requirements. City Zone State 
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tion of $50-million annually has 
been achieved simply by self 
manufacture of components as 
needed by the assembly plants. 
This represents a 10-fold saving, 
he reports. 

In keeping with the drive to 
cut costs by internal means, Frue- 
hauf has been expanding and ac- 
quiring manufacturing facilities. 

Early last year, an extrusion 
plant went on stream at Decatur, 
Ala., capable of producing the 24- 
million Ib. of aluminum needed 
annually by the trailer maker. 

The firm’s plant at Avon Lake, 
Ohio, will produce $15-million 
worth of crossmembers, side rails, 
baffle plates, tandem assemblies, 
and rear door headers that until 
recently were being purchased at 
considerably higher cost, Grace 
said. 

He also disclosed that negotia- 
tions were under way for the pur- 
chase of a spring manufacturer. 

Another part of the cost reduc- 
tion-profit improvement program 
has been the redesign of equip- 
ment. Grace said that during the 
past year all Fruehauf trailers 
have been redesigned completely 
for maximum interchange of 
parts, adding further to the poten- 
tial savings in self-manufacture. 

Grace credits the over-all pro- 
gram with the lion’s share of 
turning the 1958 loss into a rec- 
ord profit. And the drive is con- 
tinuing. “First quarter earnings 
were nearly double this pace,” he 
observed. ' 


Flintkote Starts Most 
Ambitious Expansion 
Program in Its History 


New York—A leading build- 
ing products manufacturer, Flint- 
kote Co., has embarked on the 
most spectacular expansion drive 
in its history. 

The two-year, $50-million ven- 
ture will see Flintkote expand its 
operations in these areas: 


@ ASBESTOS - CEMENT 
PIPE. The company has already 
started the necessary engineering 
for four new large-pipe plants in 
central California, southern New 
Jersey, the Midwest, and the 
South. The California and New 
Jersey facilities alone will cost 
$20-million. 


@CEMENT.  Filintkote cur- 
rently is negotiating a deal to 
purchase a major cement com- 
pany in the Lehigh Valley of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


@FLOOR TILE. A floor-tile 
plant will be started within the 
next few weeks in Vancouver, 
B. C., to complement a similar 
plant in Toronto. 


@ PAPERBOARD. Flintkote’s 
Hankins Container Div. will 
build a new paperboard facility 
in the South. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new 
equipment, service, and merchandise 
SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 
RATES: $20.70 per advertising inch, per 
in ion. Contract rates on request. 
Subject agency commission and 2% 
cash discount. 


CHARCOAL 


Kiln carbonized from select hardwoods. 
Lump, crushed, sized. 
Bagged or Bulk. C/L or LCL. 

OHIO VALLEY CHARCOAL COMPANY 

1223 N. Columbus St. Lancaster, Ohio 
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Small Orders Can Be Expensive, Vendors Warn 


(Continued from page 1) 
numerous small-orders is greater 
than any savings the buyer could 
hope to obtain by avoiding in- 
ventory accumulations.” 

In addition to “disorganized” 
buying, the study said most 
small-orders fall into the follow- 
ing classes: repair or replacement 
parts, oversight orders, fill-ins, 
emergency orders, trial orders for 
new products, drop shipments to 
a distributor’s customer, and the 
small account. But they all add 
up, the report states, to a “costly 
drain on a supplier company’s 
resources, unless management is 
successful in finding ways to re- 
duce their number or their cost.” 

The 254 companies cooperat- 
ing in the NICB study resort to 
one or more of the following ap- 
proaches when faced with small 
orders: 

@ Attempt to reduce the cost of 
filling small-orders. 

@ Pass on to the customer at 
least a portion of the additional 
cost. 

@ Try to reduce the number of 
small-orders and/or small ac- 
counts. 

@ Refuse to accept small-or- 
ders. 

The NICB said the most com~ 
mon price differentials listed by 
the cooperating firms were: 

@Net price differentials—unit 
prices, quoted in net terms, for 
larger orders. 

@ Quantity discounts — most 
commonly used device to link 
price to order size. 

@Small-quantity extras — a 
practice especially notable in the 
metal industries. 

@ Bonuses, rewards, and allow- 
ances—in addition to a supplier’s 
usual price or freight differentials. 

@Service charges—an extra 
“penalty fee” charged for small- 
orders. 


price differentials were designed 
to improve profits on small-or- 
ders. But others said they don’t 
try to take their usual profit 
through fear of industry compe- 
tition, while still others merely 
try to break even. 

Some firms said they were 


they take direct action to elimi- 
nate accounts that fail to meet 
volume standards or show little 
promise of growth. 

But most companies said they 
avoid singling out small accounts 
for special action of any kind, 
and some regard small accounts 


Emergency 


You probably can chuck fears that emergency shipments will 


Shipments 


—___— This Week’s 


result in penalties. The NICB study indicated that emergency 
orders, other than those from distributors, frequently are given 
highest priority, regardless of size, and at regular terms. This 
practice, the NICB said, applies particularly to emergency orders 
from P.A.’s for repair and replacement parts needed for keeping 


Many companies said their 


customer production lines in operation. 


more concerned with improving 
their customer buying habits than 
with recapturing  small-order 
costs, while others justified the 
added pricing factors as a means 
to provide “positive incentives” 
to increase order size. But a few 
companies said they set their 
small-order prices virtually to 
eliminate such customers from 
their customer lists. 

Another way utilized to dis- 
courage small-orders is to force 
customers to pay part or all of the 
freight charges that normally 
would be prepaid. 

A still different approach is 
aimed at just reducing the “num- 
ber” of small-orders. This is 
where the sales force is swinging 
into action to try to educate buy- 
ers to buy in larger volume. 
Many firms seek to duck the 
small-order trade by channeling 
this business to distributors or 
jobbers; others set minimum-or- 
der requirements—mostly in dol- 
lar value terms, but occasionally 
by number of items, aggregate 
weight, or shipping unit. 

While the so-called “small ac- 
count” is often a major contribu- 
tor to a firm’s small-order prob- 
lem, only a few firms reported 


Buyer Demand Pushes Lead and Zinc 
Toward Price Rise Later This Year 


New York — Buyer demand 
continued to bolster the lead and 
zinc market last week, giving rise 
to speculation that price boosts of 
one-half to one cent might be 
in the offing later this year. 

“Based on current London 
prices,” Charles R. Ince, vice 
president of St. Joseph Lead Co., 
told PURCHASING WEEK, “I 
would say lead has a good chance 
of rising to 124%¢ or 13¢ this 
year, while zinc could go to 
13%2¢ or 14¢.” 

Statistical evidence seemed to 
back up Ince’s predictions of a 
lead price rise. “Current lead in- 
ventories in the hands of refiners 
and smelter has been halved in 
less than a year,” a spokesman 
for another large producer here 
pointed out. “So I would tend to 
go along with that price predic- 
tion.” 

Other industry sources agreed 
that a lead price rise “is defi- 
nitely in the cards for the third or 
fourth quarter” if current de- 
mand—about 5% higher than 
last year—continues. 

Ince predicted that 1960 total 
U. S. consumption would reach 
some 1.1-million tons, while zinc 
consumption would jump 10% 
above last year to just over 1- 
million tons. 

Zinc producers, however, took 
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exception to optimism in this 
area. “The statistical position for 
zinc,” said a top company offi- 
cial, “would indicate that zinc 
prices should hold firm, but prob- 
ably won’t show any tendency to 
rise” unless there is an improve- 
ment in... 


® Automotive sales. If car sales 
pick up from current levels, and 
public reaction to 1961 models 
is “sensational,” the official 
pointed out, increased use of gal- 
vanized sheet would definitely in- 
fluence the price of zinc. 


@ Steel output. Big steel mak- 
ers currently are forecasting in- 
creased output for the third and 
fourth quarters of 1960. “This, 
too,” said the zinc official, “could 
mean an upswing in galvanized.” 

The consensus among industry 
leaders is that Ince is only 50% 
right in his predictions—lead will 
climb, but zinc will hold steady. 

Current zinc stocks show an 
11,000-ton increase for the 
month of April. While total 
stocks at the end of last month 
were considerably below the 
same period last year—147,000 
tons in 1960, compared to 203,- 
000 tons in 1959—the trend of a 
continued rise would indicate that 
industry opinion at this time, at 


as assets contributing to the 
growth and stability of the busi- 
ness. 

Thus, the report concludes, 
companies usually prefer to at- 
tack small-orders generally, 
rather than the small-order ac- 
count. 


U.S. Calls For 
Major Probe Of 
Highway Program 


Washington—The Administra- 
tion served notice last week 
that it intends to ride herd on 
spending under the multimillion 
dollar Federal Aid Highway 
Program. 

The Commerce Department’s 
Bureau of Public Roads has been 
ordered to make a sweeping new 
check on quantity and quality of 
materials bought and work per- 
formed under thousands of con- 
tracts outstanding under the pro- 
gram. 

Under the highway aid for- 
mula, state highway departments 
are responsible for spending some 
$2-billion of federal funds each 
year. 

The new check is the result of 
a Congressional investigation and 
hearings, which put on the public 
record a sordid picture of graft, 
corruption, falsification of rec- 
ords, and failure to report viola- 
tions of the law. 

This picture was painted with 
the help of admissions on the 
witness stand from contractors, 
state highway officials, and 
Bureau of Public Roads officials 
who were connected directly with 
the building of a 13.8-mile stretch 
of highway near Tulsa, Okla.— 
one of the “examples of abuses” 
brought out at the hearings. 

Highway Administrator Bert- 
ram D. Tallamy has already in- 
formed former Oklahoma Gov. 
Roy Turner—now chairman of 
the State Highway Commission 
—that the federal government 
must be repaid for funds “erro- 
neously claimed and paid.’ 

The special highway investigat- 
ing committee headed by Rep. 
John Blatnik (D.-Minn.) hired 
some of the investigators from the 
McClellan rackets committee— 
and has had them working for 
months in half a dozen states 
around the country. 

The Oklahoma contract is 
being used to demonstrate to all 
concerned that a strong, critical 
watch-dog committee is needed 
to keep a close eye on the high- 
way spending during the next 
Congress and probably for years 
to come. The 40,000-mile in- 
terstate superhighway network 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


(Continued from page 1) 

He criticizes fellow purchasing men for failing to recognize 
the necessity for improved internal management—“of organizing 
to do a better job of buying.” Admitting there’s still much to 
be done in regard to vendor discipline, he insists too much time 
is wasted because too many purchasing people are geared to 
think in terms of how many pieces of paper are being generated 
rather than in terms of how many dollars are being committed. 

His theory is that inventory management needs to be over- 
hauled to put it on a “dollar basis rather than a time or piece 
basis.” Money invested in inventory should earn more than 
the traditional, generally accepted low rates. Purchasing men, 
he declared, must learn more about economical order quantities, 
about proper targets for inventory turnover, and about the 
mathematics of purchasing. 

e « 

MONEY TALKS—That old expression is particularly apt 
these days because the alert P.A. can watch the money market as 
a guide to future buying requirements. 

Now that some of the mid-spring economic indicators have 
brightened a number of previously glum forecasters, the credit 
picture—as seen from Washington—has veered away from the 
easier money outlook so prevalent a few weeks ago for business 
borrowers. 

Government economic forecasters have decided the doubts 
that beset business in the first quarter are fast disappearing— 
that, when the figures are in, April will have been an extra 
lively month of business activity. 

White House economic advisers expect continued strong calls 
for funds throughout the year—with rising demands for govern- 
ment highway financing and individual home buyers. 

Credit authorities, noting a continuing strong demand for 
loans by business, expect business and industrial loans to hit 
a record high this quarter. They also are keeping a sharp 
eye on the Treasury bill rate, a sensitive indicator of interest 
trends. 

The bill rate (4.572 in December) tumbled down to 2.731 
in mid-April. But the rate climbed back up to 3.274 at last 
week’s auction and set officials to wondering whether corpora- 
tions are beginning to use more of their extra money for direct 
business purposes. 

If the bill rate continues its recent upward trend and climbs 
back to somewhere close to 4%, the last remaining doubts about 
the course of business this year will vanish from the thinking 
of Federal Reserve credit experts. The outlook then clearly 
will be continued tight money and continued high interest rates 
for as long as business activity remains high. 

. ” z 

BUYERS’ GUIDE—Railroads are trying desperately to do 
something about speeding up deliveries to keep from losing more 
business to trucks, especially in steel haulage. One steel buyer 
reports it takes about five days to get delivery of steel from a 
Chicago mill to a plant in the Chicago area—the delay being 
entirely in the switching yards on a two-line interchange basis. 
On the other hand, the same company can get delivery of Chi- 
cago steel at its St. Paul, Minn., plant in two or three days— 
using piggyback. 
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GE Move to End Price Discounting 
May Set Trend for Entire Industry 


least, is correct. 


won’t be completed before 1975. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
wholesale discounting of book 
prices.” 

It was reported that GE’s ca- 
pacitor department in Schenec- 
tady, New York, also adopted the 
policy, but the company would 
neither confirm nor deny it. 

Handbook prices on medium 
transformers had been running 
15% to 20% above market-gen- 
erated levels. On April 11, the 
Rome, Ga. department published 
new book prices reflecting actual 
market prices of the past 12 
months. 

Recently GE found that its 
handbook listings for transform- 
ers still were pegged 5% high, 
and, therefore, announced the 


latest reduction. 


a company official explained, “we 
can come closest to giving the 
purchasing agents the lowest price 
at which we can sell equipment, 
without discounting book prices.” 
Then he added, “This will not 
rule out, however, one, two, and 
three per cent discounts some- 
times needed to close a sale.” 
A spokesman for Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. in Pittsburgh ad- 
mitted that “unrealistic” hand- 
book prices have long been recog- 
nized as a big problem in the 
industry. He added that Westing- 
house is now studying the situa- 
tion to see what can be done. 
Commenting on the recent GE 
book price reduction, the Wes- 
tinghouse spokesman remarked, 
“as we have said in the past, we 


“Now with this policy change,” 


intend to remain competitive.” 
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‘Late News in B 


Quantity Discounts Discontinued 


rief 


hs 


Sateen 


Bridgeport, Conn.—The nation’s largest independent brass 
mill puzzled the industry last week by discontinuing quantity 
discounts on copper water tube, threadless pipe, and red brass 


and copper pipe. 


The move, effective May 23, 


eliminates the 242% reduction 


previously given by Bridgeport Brass Co. on purchases of 5,000 
to 10,000 ft. or Ib. and 5% on over 10,000 ft. or Ib. These 
products will no longer be sold in lots of less than 2,000 Ib. 
The move comes at a time when industry orders are some 25% 


behind last year. 


Universal-Cyclops Reduces Prices 
Bridgeville, Pa.—Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. reduced its 
base prices of forging billets for vacuum-melted, high-strength, 
low-alloy steels by 13% last week. 
The reductions were attributed to a “combination of greater 
volume and increased experience” in making these steels, which 
are used in the aerospace industry for missiles. 


Chemical Prices Drop 
Philadelphia—DuPont Co. last week slashed prices of pyro- 


mellitic acid and pyromellitic 


Dianhydride, two intermediate 


chemicals, from $2.50/lb. to 85¢/lb. and from $3.00 to $1.00 


respectively. 


The price reductions on the two chemicals, used in the syn- 
thesis of high-temperature plasticizers and lubricants, were made 
possible by the opening of the company’s new mass-production 
facility in Repauno, N. J. Previously, the chemicals had been 


produced in a pilot plant there. 


Faster Process Aims Polypropylene 
At Bigger Cut of Packaging Market 


(Continued from page 1) 
cellophane stiff competition in 
the packaging market. Right now 
a host of new applications are 
under study, including pipe, 
machine parts, electrical insula- 
tion, sterilizable containers, car- 
boys, appliance housings, and 
rope. 

Standard Ojil’s new process, 
developed at a cost of $15-mil- 
lion, uses a catalyst to alter 
chemically a refinery gas (pro- 


J & L Markets Stainless 
By New Selling Method: 
Phone Western Union 25 


(Continued from page 1) 
less and Strip Div. president, in 
announcing the marketing 
change, noted that the distribu- 
tor’s share of the stainless steel 
market had risen from only 18% 
in 1947 to some 41% last year. 

He attributed his company’s 
move to this trend, which he 
said had been forced by purchas- 
ing agents’ growing awareness 
that “steel service centers” 
offer... 


® “Down-the-street” 
ience. 


conven- 


® Reduced customer inventory 
‘osts. 

The J&L executive said his 
‘ompany would spend $1-million 
this year to expand its stainless 
facilities in Detroit, Louisville, 
Ohio, and Los Angeles. Schnurr 
also. announced a _ $500,000 
public relations program aimed at 
further “educating” P.A.’s in the 
advantages of buying through 
distributors. 

The “education” program will 
include a series of national ad- 
vertisements advising buyers to 
contact Western Union operator 
25 in order to find the J & L 
distributor nearest their plant. 
This will be the first use of this 
Western Union service for a 
basic industrial product. 
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pylene) to form the super poly- 
mer. It will be marketed under 
the name “Escon” by Enjay 
Chemical Co., a Standard Oil di- 
vision, and will be available in 
three process levels—1¥%2, 31%, 
and 5% melt index, measured 
at 230 C. 

Polypropylene is the lightest 
plastic known, and is exception- 
ally tough and rigid. Most of its 
mechanical properties are su- 
perior to linear polyethylene, al- 
though not quite so good as 
nylon. The plastic’s heat distor- 
tion point is higher than most 
thermoplastics—running up to 
300 F. Chemical resistance is ex- 
cellent. 

Polypropylene resin can be 
formed by a variety of methods; 
extruded into film, sheets and 
shapes, injection molded, drawn 
and vacuum-formed, or woven 
into fibers. 


Government Rules Down 
Typewriter Import Tariff 


Washington—The Tariff Com- 
mission, unanimously ruling that 
typewriters imports pose no threat 
to domestic producers, last week 
rejected a plea by Royal McBee 
Corp. and Smith-Corona Mar- 
chant Inc. for a 30% ad valoren 
duty on foreign machines. The 
imports now enter duty free under 
a provision of the 1951 General 
Agreement on Tariff and Trade 
(GATT). 

The Commission found in favor 
of importers and retail dealers, 
who argued that at least a third 
of the current $45,000 volume of 
typewriter imports come from 
U. S. manufacturers’ overseas 
plants (including Royal’s), that 
domestic electric typewriters 
rather than foreign imports have 
cut into total domestic sales of 
manual machines, and that im- 
port competition is priced higher 
than domestic models on the 
market. 
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No Smooth Sailing for P. A.s Despite Stability 


(Continued {rom page 1) 
coming a bigger factor in pur- 
chasing decisions in many com- 
panies. And buying decisions are 
more difficult to make as vendors 
offer a variety of inducements, 
such as freight equalization, ab- 
sorption of transport costs, etc. 
“You might think you've just 
made a good buy for your com- 
pany,” commented one Atlanta 
P.A., “and 10 minutes later 
somebody walks in the door 
with a much better deal.” 


@ RECIPROCITY: This one 
continues to bug buyers in almost 
every industry. Some P.A.’s have 
established policies of their own 
to further good buying practices 
in their company. For example, 
the purchasing director of a 
large Midwest electrical equip- 
ment manufacturer says he'll buy 
reciprocally only (1) if it helps 
the company, and (2) if the price 
is the same as other bidders. 

“This policy has given me a 
lot of arguments with our sales 
people,” he confides, “but it is the 
one argument I can defend before 
the company policy committee.” 


@®ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING: Purchasing 
agents are watching the growth 
of this concept closely, particu- 
larly in view of the many chang- 
ing effects it could have on their 
operations. Many departments 
are already benefiting from EDP 
—better inventory control for one 
example. 

When old friends meet and 
new acquaintances are made next 
Monday at the opening of the an- 
nual NAPA convention, these 
and a host of other purchasing 
problems will come under dis- 
cussion, both formally and in- 
formally. 

And the alleviation of even 
one of these buying headaches 
would achieve the theme of the 
1960 convention — “Improving 
Purchasing Performance.” 

Problems involved in transpor- 
tation and traffic and selecting 
purchasing personnel, for exam- 
ple, will be the topics of two 
after-breakfast workshops. And 
data processing will be the sub- 
ject of a special afternoon work- 
shop session. Top P.A.’s will dis- 
cuss the use of and application 
for tabulating equipment, com- 
puters, and EDP systems in the 
purchasing department. 

Another bugaboo _ bothering 
buyers, turned up in the Pur- 
CHASING WEEK survey, also wil 
be thoroughly analyzed at the 


annual meeting—buying from 
foreign vendors. 

“The matter of buying foreign 
goods is one of our biggest prob- 
lems,” T. V. Vogel, purchasing 
agent for Pacific Lighting Gas 
Supply Co., Los Angeles, told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

“We find ourselves on the de- 
fensive when talking with for- 
eign mill representatives who ask 
us why we're not buying from 
them. The stock answer has been 
that the international situation 
being what it is, foreign sources 
are not reliable and we must 
keep our place in the sun with 
domestic mills. 

“But,” Vogel added, “if the 
15% price differential widens 
any more, it’s going to be impos- 
sible to ignore the price advan- 
tage.” 

Don Harwood, purchasing di- 
rector at Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Chicago, says the biggest 
entanglement in buying abroad 
is the lack of uniformity of qual- 
ity, and negotiations in coun- 
tries where standards are differ- 
ent and susceptible to error. 

“All this, pius indefinite deliv- 
ery time,” says Harwood, “is 
enough reason for us to stay 
away from buying foreign unless 
the saving is tremendous.” 


LINING UP PERSONNEL 


The area in which purchasing 
men probably are working the 
hardest during this buyers’ mar- 
ket “breather,” however, is lin- 
ing up qualified personnel for 
their departments. 

The purchasing director of a 
major East Coast communica- 
tions firm, for example, is spend- 
ing half his time recruiting—vis- 
iting major universities around 
the country, particularly those 
that put emphasis on technical 
and purchasing courses. 

“Right now,” he explained, 
“we’re putting more emphasis on 
getting engineers and business 
school graduates into purchasing. 
We must expose and train them 
in purchasing so they can replace 
the older men as they leave or 
retire.” 

The purchasing director for 
another large Chicago manufac- 
turer told PURCHASING WEEK 
that his company is having trou- 
ble drawine the tvpe of purchas- 
ing people it needs. 

“Finding qualified purchasine 
personnel today is like finding the 
proverbial needle,” he said. “We 
are looking for people with both 
technical and administrative abil 


ities—with an engineering back- 


ground but an interest in a more 
varied job than straight engineer- 
ing. We're still looking.” 

Other P.A.’s pointed to still 
different problems—some unique 
to their own operations and some 
general throughout industry. One 
of the latter type is the constant 
problem of cost reduction. 

“Competition is so tight,” ex- 
plained the P.A. for a large San 
Francisco motor manufacturer, 
“that we are under constant pres- 
sure to cut costs. You can’t very 
well do that on materials so we 
find our best course is to negoti- 
ate on subcontracted items. The 
savings are small, but they add 
up. 

Donald T. Keliher, purchasing 
director for U.S. Metals Refining 
Co., Carteret, N. J., is putting in- 
creasing emphasis on cost reduc- 
tion through inventory control. 

“Our inventory is in heavy 
parts, stable, high-dollar volume 
items such as ore cranes, big mo- 
tors, and the like,” he explained. 
“This means we have to watch 
for obsolescence on parts but still 
have parts available in case of 
breakdowns.” 

Many other blocks in the way 
of a smooth running buying oper- 
ation also are being knocked 
down, now that P.A.’s have the 
time and room to maneuver. 
These include paperwork prob- 
lems, improving quality control, 
setting up value analysis pro- 
grams, stimulating better vendor 
relations, etc. 


SOME NEW ONES 


But there are some new ones 
in the making. J. D. Hogg, pur- 
chasing manager for the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., 
Cleveland, sees an_ enlarging 
problem stemming from what 
utility pruchasing agents now 
call, “The Philadelphia Story”’— 
The price-fixing indictments of 
five major electrical equipment 
producers (PW, Feb. 22, ’60, 
p. 1). 

“If it’s proved these producers 
are ganging up on you,” Hogg 
comments, “maybe you’re better 
off dealing with other people, no 
matter what country they’re 
from.” 

The attitude that the only sin 
of these companies was in getting 
caught, and the general decline of 
morality, ethics, and honesty in 
business as disclosed by such in- 
dictments and some Congres- 
sional investigations, he feels, is 
4 @reat problem not only for pur- 
chasing but for industry in gen- 
eral. 
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Item & Company 


INCREASES 


Saponification, lb. 


REDUCTIONS 


Pyromellitic acid, DuPont. lb 


1000 and up 


prices 


Bleaching agent (“Oxone” monopersulfate) , 
Du Pont, truckload, Ib 
Mercury, 76-lb flask..... 


—" * * bs a. | 
_ Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 
, . iio iii in li i is cba ablations ietscbiliaeiaial ie iin 
Amount 
of New 
Change Price Reason 
Glycerin, crude, soap lye 80%, Ib............0000e ees 005 185 good demand 
CaEREEDN Gb ORAS RORDEL OT ORE REMEL EO ELS 005 .205 good demand 
Burlap bags, 100-lb. potato bag, per thousand......... $10.00 $160.00 burlap hikes 
SOT CREE e eT Pere ee $1.65 85 comml. prod. 
Pyromellitic dianhydride, DuPont, Ib.................- $2.00 $1.00 comml. prod. 
Miniature ceramic capacitors (Cerol), Aerovox, lots of 
OO OO OD assets venkeses sorb er seer seseeaekbnns's 25% prod. econs. 
Medium transformers, 2000-7500 kva., G.E., published 
Edu ay eek LecteseWeRnOR ES 5% bees closer to mkt. price 
Locknuts (FN-12), featherweight, Standard Pressed 
re Pe rc er ae rr 15% prod. econs. 
af ERY Sar aees Cae 05 30 prod. econs. 
CaN RIAD CaS ORHa Soa ka hivacees 50 $212.00 
015 $1.065 
Race wn st gba th al sidelines 
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his 
revolutionary 


new form 
brings you 

operating 

data faster 


Faster reports permit no interruptions in machine runs, 
Moore’s Speediflex removes much of the forms-handling 
trouble that has caused interruption, delay and ‘down time.’ 
It is a new positive control in achieving trouble-free runs, 
simplified handling and, in many cases, savings. 


These benefits are due to a special flex-cut construction 
built into Speediflex. It lets continuous forms flow freely 
and naturally, with no wrinkling or tearing, and without the 
‘tenting’ and ‘peaking’ that cause trouble. Printing in perfect 


Speediflex is a patented product of Moore Business Forms, Inc. 


register, on every copy, is possible because there is exact 
part-to-part alignment of parts at the point of writing. 


These are a few of the Speediflex benefits Moore men 
are demonstrating in business offices throughout North 
America. A Moore man will be glad to drop in on you— 
just write the nearest office. 


Build control with MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, Inc. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. + Denton, Texas «+ Emeryville, Calif. + Over 300 
offices and factories throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Caribbean and Central America. 


Moore Speediftlex 
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No. 240 
Cutting Oil gets 
results—precision 

25% greater than 
OEM specs on this 
SAE 4340 steel. 


Sawing mild steel 
at 15 sq. in. per min. 
—thanks to POWER-CUT 
No. 360. 


With Kleen-Kool 
a micro-finish 
of 5 RMS is 

routine. 


LL 


CUTTING FLUIDS 


ensure superior machining results 


No question about it—you get top performance from DoALL 
machines and cutting tools by using DoALL fluids, specially 
formulated for each machine and application. Greater precision, 
longer tool life, maximum production—these are the results 
of DoALL research in machining compounds. Examples: 


NO. 240 CUTTING OlL—mineral base with fatty oil to provide 
effective lubrication for cutting carbon and alloy steels; sulphur. 
prevents welding of chips; chlorine adds to film strength 
under excessive pressures. 


POWER-CUT® NO. 360—a blend of mineral oil and sulphurized 
animal fat with high anti-weld characteristics; water-soluble 
to give added capacity for heat removal, higher machining 
rates, faster chip removal. 


Tool Saver alleviates 
chip packing and 
firing up in flutes 

when drilling 
aluminum. 


KLEEN-KOOL®—a non-oily solution for superior surface grind- 
ing; leaves a dry, microscopic film which eliminates the need 
for subsequent washing; doesn’t gum or glaze grinding wheels. 


TOOL SAVER-—a wax stick type containing colloidal graphite, 
recommended where wet or recirculating oil cannot be used; has 
exceptionally high lubricity and extreme pressure characteristics. 


Your local DoALL store stocks these and other 
specially formulated cutting fluids for many 
purposes. Call your local DoALL sales-service 
representative for complete information—or 


hi write today for new literature, Form No. 60-4. 


This is a eee 
typical DoALL Store 


MACHINE TOOLS CUTTING TOOLS MEASURING INSTRUMENTS SHOP SUPPLIES 


